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POEMS. 


QUEEN    VICTORIA'S    FIRST   PROGRESS   THROUGH 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,   SEPTEMBER,   1849. 


Heatilt  breaks  the  morn  through  clouds  and  showers  of  September ; 
Thousands  along  Tyneside  look  wistfully  forth  at  the  weather ; 
For  'tis  the  day  when,  returning  by  railway  home  from  the  Highlands, 
Royal  Victoria  shall  pass  to  the  southward  thro'  "  Canny  Newcassel." 

Centuries  twain  have  gone  by  since  the  river  was  crossed  by  a  Monarch, 
"When  the  first   Charles,  in  his  struggles  all  blindfold  and   endless  dis- 
tractions, 
(Yet  which  were  ended  on  his  part,  alas  !  as  a  tragedy  endeth) 
March' d  thro'  to  conquer  the  Scots,  but  return' d  with  their  army  a  Prisoner. 
Far  other  Town  in  those  days,  old  Tyne  !  thy  waters  reflected; 
Yet  were  conspicuous  then,  as  now,  thy  prominent  features, 
There  were  thy  rugged  banks,  and  the  same  old  Castle  and  Steeple, 
And  our  Milton  himself  then  gave  thee  thine  epithet  "  coaly  :"'  "^ 

Ever  since  that  time  the  Borough  hath  grown  to  its  present  dimensions       I 
Unseen  by  Royalty  ;  now  shall  it  give  her  a  royal  reception.  9 

Sing  not,  0  Muse !  at  full  length  the  debates  of  august  Corporations, 
Touching  the  question  how  best  Our  Sovereign  Lady  to  honour ; 
Let  it  suffice  that  succinctly  the  ultimate  issue  be  stated. 


High  o'er  the  waters  of  Tyne  the  railway  now  crosses  comijleted, 

Joining  the  opposite  banks,  and  carrii-d  from  summit  to  summit 

Far    far  aloft  thro'  the  air  on  an  intricate  framework  of  iron, 

llailwuy  and  common  road  under,  witli  skill  and  with  beauty  constructed, 

llesting  securely  on  piers  stone-built  of  superb  elevation  : 

Grand  is  the  High  Level  Bridge,  fresh  wreath  in  Stephenson's  laurels, 

And  'tis  decreed  (rather  wisely)  that  on  this  fabric  unequall'd, 

Half-way  o'er  Tyne,  at  a  point  where  neither  Municipal  Body 

Can  its  precedence  assert,  the  Queen  shall  receive  their  addresses. 

Loyal  addresses  receive  from  her  Towns  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead. 

Panoramic  the  view  from  the  point  by  Their  Worships  selected ; 

Whence  Our  Queen  at  a  glance  of  the  eye  may  see  far  beneath  her 

Both  great  bustling  Towns  with  their  whole  population  assembled, 

See  the  old  Bridge  far  beneath,  and  the  river,  and  quayside,  and  shipping; 

Where,  too,  the  countless  crowds  that  shall  throng  all  places  surrounding 

Best  may  behold  her  aloft,  on  the  High  Level  Bridge  as  she  pauses  ; 

—  One  objection  there  is  —  a  total  absence  of  shelter, 

Likely  to  be  much  needed,  for,  ere  the  appointed  arrival. 

All  doubts  as  to  the  weather  in  dismal  certainty  settle 

Down  to  the  dreary  conclusion,  the  day  shall  be  wet  as  it  can  be. 

Nevertheless,  from  street  and  from  suburb  and  neighbouring  district, 
Thousands  come  swarming  by  road  and  by  railway  regardless  of  moisture  ; 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  all  points  contribute  their  share  of 

spectators ; 
O'l  to  the  Bridge  those  favor'd  by  tickets  go  breathlessly  rushing; 
l^arriers  are  storm' d,  but  invaders  are  kept  at  bay  by  policemen; 
High  the  pressure,  and  frequent  the  cries  of  hysterical  females, 
••  0,  Sir  !  don't  crowd  —  I  shall  faint"  —  "  But  how  can  I  help  it,  dear 

Madam  ?  " 
Perseverance  at  last  effects  a  positive  entrance, 

Not  without  damage  to  hats  from  drippings  and  pokes  of  umbrellas ; 
Now  with  our  I'latform  Ticket  we  walk  past  soldiers,  unchalleng'd. 
Envied  by  damp  spectators  that  line  the  course  of  the  railway. 
Till  we  arrive  where  the  centre  is  crown'd  by  an  Arch  Triumphal, 
•'  Welcome  on  both  sides  of  Tyne  !"  forms  there  the  legend  befitting; 
There  shall  the  Eoyal  Train  stand  still  for  a  few  brief  minutes ; 
There,  of  the  thousands  that  crowd  the  Bridge  and  all  its  approaches, 


s 

Some  few  liundreds  are  rais'd  on  a  sloping  stage  of  timber 
Flank'd  by  a  Guard  of  Honour,  and  thero  they  stand  on  the  wet  boards, 
Wishing  the  Queen  would  come,  and  beguiling  the  time  with  chit-chat : 
*'  Shall  Their  Worships  indeed  receive  the  honour  of  Knighthood?" 
"Truly  methinks  the  wet  ground  would  be  rather  unpleasant  to  kneel  on." 

Meantime,  grant'me  thine  aid,  O  Muse !  in  sketching  the  prospect. 

Seldom  hath  similar  prospect  astonish'd  the  eyes  of  Victoria  : 

On  the  north  bank  of  Tyne  dense  rises  the  Town  of  JS'ewcastle,  — 

All  the  steep  bank  is  crowded  with  roofs  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  — 

Glass-houses,  factories,  forges,  are  breathing  thick  from  their  chimnies 

Cloud  upon  cloud  out-bursting,  ascending  and  lazily  spreading,  — 

(Mayoralty  begs  they  will  not,  but  nevertheless  they  continue) 

Here   and  there   in  the  smoke  the   Flame-Demon's   red  glance   flashes 

upward, 
Nought  but  his   fire-eye  discern'd  thro'  the  dun-rolling  breath  of  his 

nostrils ; 
Down  upon  all  we  look  in  the  rainy  noon  of  September, 
Dark  and  unlovely  the  scene,  yet  grand  withal  and  imposing : 
Over  the  crowd  of  roofs,  St.  Nicholas'  Steeple  in  beauty 
All  its  own,  uplifts  to  the  skies  its  elegant  lantern  ; 
Haixi  by,  the  stern  old  Keep  tliat  hath  for  eight  centuries  stood  there, 
Stands  with  artillery  high  on  its  time-worn  battlements  planted,  — 
Massive,  and  square,  and  dark,  it  scowls  on  the  populous  City; 
Full  in  front  comes  out  the  Moot-Hall  with  its  Portico  Doric; 
Out  on  whose  glistening  leads  umbrellas  take  up  their  position ; 
Near  it  the  broad  street  is  spann'd  by  the  lofty  arch  of  the  railway ; 
Farther  down  is  the  spire  of  All-Saints  in  mongrel  Italian, 
Kising  with  noble  effect  thougli  classical  Art  may  disown  it ; 
Lower  is  seen  the  Town-Hall,  and  the  Quayside  all  bristled  with  rigging. 
Where  full  many  a  sail  of  merchant-ships  ride  at  their  moorings 
Stretching  away  below  bridge,  yards  mann'd  and  coloui's  all  hoisted; 
Tliere,  too,  the  old  Tyne  Bridge,  now  dwarfed  by  its  neighbour  gigantic, 
Creeping  from  marge  to  marge,  blacken'd  over  by  thronging  spectators, 
Down  in  the  water  beneath  with  all  its  low  arches  is  mirror'd ; 
Dense  on  the  southern  shore,  dark  Gateshead  in  smoke  and  in  squalor 
Lifts  thro'  a  murky  cloud  great  uncouth  masses  of  brickwork ; 
Westward,  the  bright  expanse  of  the  winding  calm-flowing  river 
Softly  recedes  from  our  view  in  its  valley  of  sweet  undulations. 


—  But  there  is  movement  and  music  —  Now  comes  she  ?  not  yet  —  'tia 

Their  Worsliips  — 
Civic  Procession  advances,  but  scarce  may  the  Muse  the  right  order 
Eightly  declare,  for  in  sooth  there  is  reason  to  fear  some  confusion  ; 
There  are  Their   Worships,  however,  gold-chain'd  and  with  mantles  of 

scarlet,  — 
There,  in  canonicals  full,  are  the  gown'd  and  college- capp'd  clergy,  — ■ 
There  is  the  tall  Borougli-Momber  who  duly  escorts  Mrs.  Mayoress,  — 
Sheriffs,  Town-Clerks,   and   Town-Councillors,   Mace-bearers,  yea   there 

are  ladies 
Not  without  fear  lest  their  dresses  so  "  nice*^  should  be  utterly  ruin'd  ; 
For  the  velvets  and  satins  are  under  severe  stress  of  weather ; 
Heedless  of  Mayoralty,  down  .comes  the  rain  in  the  humid  September, 
Spotting  the  red,  red  robes,  aiid  e'en  the  cock'd  hat  disregarding ; 
Pomp  and  circumstance  harmonize  ill  with   "  mere  umbrellas." 
Yet  the  crowd  thickens,  and  soon  may  the  wish'd-for  event  be  expected  ; 
See  !  the  Pilot- Engine,  at  half  speed,  dashes  by  proudly 
Herald  of  Royalty  ;  now  shall  the  Royal  Train  not  be  far  after : 
Ring  forth  thy  welcome,  old  Nicholas!  clanging  from  resonant  belfry; 
"What  tho'  thy  thirteen  gilt  weather-vanes  glitter  not  now  in  the  sunbeam. 
Each  on  its  pinnacle  balanc'd  aloft,  0  most  perfect  of  steeples 
Crested  by  elegant  lantern  high-pois'd  upon  four  flying  arches  ! 
"What  tho'  the  smoke  and  the  mist  have  thrown  a  dull  vapour  around  thee? 
Still  does  thy  outline  harmonious  loom  through  it  unrivall'd  in  beauty. 
Yet   she   comes   not  —  But   look  now !    the  steam  puffs  white  in  the 

distance ; 
There  is  the  Train  at  last  —  there  —  there  —  is  the  Royal  Carriage, 
Clearly  distinguish'd  afar  by  the  gilded  crown  that  surmounts  it. 
Now  breaks  forth  in  acclaim  the  cry  of  a  jubilant  People  ; 
Boom  the  great  guns  from  the  Castle  with  flash  and  smoke  and  thunder ; 
Tyne's  steep  banks  prolong  the  rolling  bass  of  the  cannon 
Till  in  far  echoes  die  the  deep  reverberations ; 
So  the  old  Norman  Tower,  all  grey  with  the  tint  of  ages, 
(Dingy  moreover  with  smoke)  peals  out  its  boisterous  welcome; 
May  we  not  put  into  words  the  voice  of  the  Ancient  Castle  ? 
"  Hail  to  thee,  hail,  Victoria  !  loveliest  and  best  of  the  Monarchs 
"  Whom,  since  my  first  foundation,  in  birth  and  in  death  I  have  witness'd; 
"  None  of  the  long,  long  line,  no  Tudor,  Plantagenet,  Stuart, 
*'  Hath  so  securely  reign'd  in  a  faithful  people's  affection  I" 


"Whilst  yet  around  and  above  are  the  lingering  tones  of  the  cannon, 

"  Eoyal  Salute,  Guard  of  Honour  !"  shouts  loud  the  voice  of  the  Colonel ; 

And  with  majestic  harmony,  all  hearts  thrilling  in  chorus, 

Rise  on  the  air  the  grand  old  chords  of  the  National  Anthem  ; 

And  to  the  noble  tune  slow-beating  advances  the  engine, 

Slow  and  more  slow  she  pants  till  in  front  of  the  platform  she  pauses  : 

Strange  she  looks  in  the  eyes  of  the  cunning  mechanics  that  made  her, 

Deck'd  in  gaudy  trim,  with  mimic  regalia  splendid ; 

Carriages  twain  come  next,  and  then,  all  plate-glass  and  satin, 

There  is  the  Royal  Carriage,  wherein,  right  royally  seated. 

There  she  is ;  there  is  Victoria,  Queen,  Woman,  the  Wife  and  the  Mother ! 

There,  in  his  plain  attire,  bends  o'er  her  the  graceful  Prince  Consort ; 

Two  little  Princes  and  two  Princesses  are  cluster'd  around  them. 

Gazing  calm  on  the  crowd  with  the   "mute  observance  "  of  childhood  ; 

On  the  young  Heir- Apparent  all  eyes  eagerly  centre, 

Dress'd  in  his  simple  dress,  Boy-Prince,  there  stands  he  bare-headed, 

True-born  Teutonic  is  he  with  the  broad  fair  face  of  the  Saxon ; 

Fresh  from  his  Highland  home,  and  with  nature  and  health  in  his  aspect, 

Placidly  curious,  he  scans  the  scene  unwonted  around  him. 

Beautiful  'tis  to  behold  the  Royal  Pair  and  their  children, 

Clad  in  their  traveller's  guise,  of  courtly  splendour  divested, 

"Winning  the  homage  of  all  by  their  bearing  so  frank  yet  so  regal, 

Shewing  the  pleasure  they  feel  in  the  heartfelt  love  that  surrounds  them. 

Is  there  not  good  in  a  Throne  thus  bas'd  on  a  People's  affection  ? 

Tell  mo  not  now,  my  respectable  Friend  who  reluctantly  payest 

Taxes,  reviling  the  Court  as  "a  fearful  expense  to  the  Nation," 

Tell  me  not  now  that  the  Crown  of  these  realms  is  a  pageant  unmeaning ; 

Means  it  nothing,  this  burst  of  joy  from  a  people  phlegmatic  — 

Kothing,  the  radiant  smile  and  moisten'd  eye  of  Victoria  ? 

Little  the  taxes  hurt  thee,  0  Friend !  were  thy  niggard  retrenchments 

Carried  out  e'en  to  the  full,  how  much  would  it  save  thee  per  annum  ? 

Cease  then  thy  railing,  or  rail  if  thou  wilt  —  my  belief  is  not  shaken 

That  the  heart  of  a  people  demands  some  visible  symbol 

Round  which  its  loyal  devotion  may  freely  and  joyfully  flourish  j 

And  could  a  symbol  be  found  more  fitting  or  better  or  fairer 

Than  such  a  household  as  this,  difi'using  its  influence  holy 

All  thro'  our  dear  Fatherland,  over  nobles  and  gentry  and  commons  ? 

Safe  is  Victoria's  throne  in  the  chivalrous  love  of  her  people  : 

Mark,  at  this  troublous  time,  —  when,  revelling  in  riot  and  slaughter, 


\ 

Insurrection  hath  stalk'd  thro'  tho  proudest  cities  of  Europe,  — 

Whilst  fiom  Danube  to  Seine,  and  from  Baltic  to  Mediterranean,  I 

Alp  and  Apennine  echo  the  far-sounding  ruin  of  empires, — 

Mark  what  a  grandeur  of  bearing  distinguishes  noble  Britannia.  J 

Yet  our  Island-Queen  hath  also  her  children  rebellious ;  I 

Loud-mouth'd,  rabid  are  they  as  the  mythical  offspring  of  Scylla  ;  " 

But  when  the  wrath  of  the  State  gives  sign  of  slowly  arousing, 

Yelping  they  slink  to  their  dens  at  the  first-low  growl  of  the  Lion. 

Calmly  scornful  art  thou,  Democraticus,  radical  hero  ! 

Almost  I  hear  thee  say  :   "So  talk,  in  orthodox  fashion, 

"  Minions  of  Use  and  Wont,  court-fed,  with  the  spirit  of  flunkies, 

"  Old  women  of  both  sexes,  and  Priests,  and  Penny-a-liners, 

"  Echoing  dogmas  effete  circulated  from  noodle  to  noodle, 

"  Pinning  their  faith  on  things  as  they  are,  not  things  as  they  should  be"  — 

Well,  my  dear  boy  !  don't  urge  just  now  that  infinite  question, 

Which  is  the  best  conceivable  form  for  things  as  they  should  be : 

"  Let  well  alone,"  says  the  proverb  —  to  my  mind,  not  without  wisdom  — 

Meanwhile,  in  candour  confess  Republics  sometimes  are  failures ; 

Witness  unhappy  France,  nor  is  even  America  perfect. 

Wherefore  I  hold  not  entirely  with  thee,  brave  champion  of  Freedom  ! 

On  the  heat  of  thy  scheme  cool  patience  needs  to  be  sprinkled — ' 

Nor,  0  tax-paying  gi'umbler !  commend  I  thee  in  thy  grumblings, 

Thou  hast  the  means  to  pay  —  but  him  I  compassionate  rather 

Whom  no  Tax-Collector  invades  in  his  pestilent  dwelling. 

Foully  and  closely  immur'd  from  the  sweet  air  and  sunsliine  of  Heaven ; 

He  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  scarce  earns  a  scanty  subsistence  ; 

He,  when  markets  are  glutted  and  masters  rolling  in  plenty, 

Furnaces  far  and  near  blown  out,  and  mills  standing  idle. 

He,  poor  workman !  looks  hopeless  around  in  the  dreary  stagnation. 

Blank  in  his  dull  despair  sees  wretchedness  only  before  him. 

Wife  and  children  pining  for  bread  which  he  has  not  to  give  them  ; 

Nor  should  we  marvel  if  he,  with  hunger  and  misery  frantic. 

Ignorant,  feeling  that  changes  to  him  must  be  for  the  better, 

Cramm'd  with  the  poisonous  trash  by  wicked  demagogues  utter'd, 

Thinking  to  slay  outright  the  shapeless  Foe  that  consumes  him, 

Fain  would  arise,  and  with  rage  and  desperate  hand  suicidal 

Pull  down  the  Social  Fabric  and  bury  himself  in  its  ruins  : 

Frenzy  and  suicide  this,  yet  all  unwise  were  the  Statesman 

Who  in  his  policy  took  small  thought  for  the  labouring  millions. 


God  reigns  over  the  world,  "Wise,  Merciful,  Ruler  of  Nations, 

He  can  let  loose  Man's  wrath,  or  if  He  so  willeth  restrain  it; 

All  events  are  with  Him ;  for  Man  is  perfurniance  of  duty  ; 

"Whom  He  hath  station'd  on  high  it  behoves  to  feel  much  for  the  lowly, 

Aye,  and  in  practice  consistent  to  realize  generous  feeling  — 

Nor  by  our  gentle  Prince- Consort  are  these  grave  duties  unheeded, 

Nor  by  those  sorrows  untouch'd  is  the  queenly  heart  of  Victoria; 

Lately  the  winds  and  waves  from  Hibernian  headlands  have  borne  her, 

And  Hibernia's  tears  have  been  dried  by  her  happier  Sister. 

—  But  the  minutes  fly  fast  —  addresses  are  getting  presented  — 

Nor  will  we  scorn  to  relate  how  the  soaking  rain  of  September, 

Ceases  the  while  to  dx'ench  the  sodden  planks  of  the  flooring. 

Ceases  while  she  is  there,  then  goes  on  wetter  than  ever ; 

More  and  more  eager  waxes  the  crowd's  impatience  to  see  her, 

Where  she  sits,  of  their  jostlings  and  strivings  serenely  unconscious  ; 

Sees  not  learned  Town-Clerks  nigh  chok'd  by  Aldermen's  elbows, 

"Wherefrom  our  learned  friends  must  rid  themselves  even  by  biting  — 

Hears  not  remonstrances  loud  from  those  who  are  little  of  stature. 

"  Keep  down  your  hat,  then,  I  say  !"  cries  a  shrill-voic'd  elderly  female  — 

"  Moderate  thy  rancour,  pray  Goody  !'   for  nought  shall  thy  rancour  avail 

thee 
"  Must  r,  because  thou  art  wet  and  ill-temper' d,  my  loyalty  swallow  ? 
*'  If  thou  wert  civil  I  might  be  dispos'd  to  consider  thy  wishes, 
"  Hut  since  thou  snarlest  and  wranglest,  my  hat  will  I  wave  all  the  higher." 
Lo  !  Mr.  Mayor  presses  forward,  with  true  British  loyalty  bursting. 
Guileless  of  Court-etiquette  which  forbids  introduction  of  topics, 
Talks  to  the  Queen  of  the  weather,  regretting  the  day  is  so  gloomy, 
Begs  to  shake  hands  with  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  His  young  Royal  Highness  ; 
Is  there  a  twinkle  of  mirth  in  the  corner  of  Majesty's  eye-lid, 
As  with  her  aft\ible  smile  she  yields  the  gracious  permission  ? 
How  should  His  "Worship  in  Court- etiquette  be  profoundly  instructed? 
So,  it  may  be,  thinks  Victoria ;  and,  like  a  Queen  and  a  Woman, 
Makes  liim  a  happj'  and  proud  man  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life-time  — 
But,  if  dreams  of  Knighthood  have  flitted  round  Mayoralty's  pillow, 
Such  dreams,  let  it  be  told,  receive  not  now  their  fulfilment. 

Ended  ere  long  is  the  audience,  brief  and  with  few  presentations  ; 
Tarewclls  are  wav'd,  and  slowly,  with  gradual  acceleration, 


Southward  the  train  moves  on  to  the  plausive  greeting  of  thousands  — 
"  God  save  the  Queen  !"  is  the  motto,  gold-lettor'd,  in  front  of  the  engine, 
"  God  save  the  Queen  !"  is  the  prayer  of  hearts  and  voices  unnumber'd  — • 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  a  prayer  so  fervent  on  high  shall  avail  her, 
Or  that  the  Providence  kind  which  hath  safely  conducted  her  hither, 
Still  thro'  the  dangers  of  travel  with  power  and  with  love  shall  uphold  her. 

October,  1849. 


AFTER-THOUGHT. 

1865. 

Sixteen  years  are  gone,  each  fraught  with  its  pleasures  and  sorrows ; 
Myriads  of  leaves  from  the  great  Life-Tree*  have  fallen  and  wither'd ; 
Myriads  of  fresh  young  leaves  have  sprouted  forth  to  replace  them  ; 
Kulers  of  men  have  died  ;  fierce  wars  have  raged  and  subsided ; 
Over  Atlantic  waves  that  vast  and  shatter'd  Republic 
Sways  and  welters  adrift  in  a  surging  ocean  of  bloodshed, 
Nor  can  the  wisest  say  how  the  deadly  strife  shall  be  ended. 
And  what  anguish  was  thine,  0  Queen  belov'd  of  thy  people ! 
"When  thy  Royal  Spouse,  thy  Prince,  the  Sire  of  thy  children, 
Fell  in  his  manhood's  prime,  struck  down  by  the  All-Destroyer: 
Him  thou  mournest  yet,  and  longest  to  meet  hereafter. 
And  that  boy,  and  the  girls  that  around  their  parents  were  playing, 
Now  are  parents  themselves  and  the  cares  of  State  are  upon  them, 
Lighten' d,  we  hope,  by  the  joy  of  love  and  their  infants'  caresses. 
So  rolls  Life  along :   and  its  changes  for  ever  are  telling 
Earth  is  no  home  for  man  —  blest  they  whose  hopes  are  in  Heaven  !  — 


THE    FATAL    SISTERS    SELECTING    THE 
DOOMED   IN   BATTLE, 

(SCANDINAVIAN  ilYTHOLOGY.) 
DESIGNED  AND  PAINTED  BY  W.  B.  SCOXT. 

Leaping  from  many  a  Danish  prow, 
The  Sea-Kings  on  the  strand  below 
Burst,  like  a  torrent's  overflow ; 


Onward  they  urge  their  headlong  course 

Against  the  mustering  Islaiid-foree 

That  shoreward  streams  with  foot  and  horse : 


And  at  the  confluence,  plumed  crest 
And  helmed  head  and  mailed  breast 
Give  back  the  glory  of  the  west; 

For,  ere  the  combat  had  begun. 
Low  sunken  was  the  evening  sun, 
His  race  of  splendour  well  nigh  run; 

Light  roseate  clouds  around  him  blush  : 

—  But  what  are  these  pale  Forms  that  rush 

Though  air,  athwart  the  golden  flush  ? 

Their  shapes  are  human  to  the  view ; 
Yet  doth  not  sunset  glimmer  through. 
Those  figui  es  of  unearthly  hue  ? 

The  three  eternal  !Norn3  are  they, 
Who  lead  to  Odin's  Hall  of  Day 
The  bravo  men  kill'd  in  mortal  fray  j 
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But  they  send  down  the  dastard  knare 
To  Hela's  gloom  beyond  the  grave : 
Therefore  the  Korseman  must  be  brave. 

And  now,  from  Odin's  cloudy  dome, 
Borne  on  tlie  breeze  o'er  North- sea  foam, 
At  sound  of  arms,  they  come  —  they  come  ! 

They  glide  above  the  battle-plain. 

Ail  in  the  arrow's  hurtling  rain. 

To  choose  the  men  that  sliall  be  slain. 

Great  Urda  sails  along  the  slcy, 
"With  queenly  head  uplifted  high, 
And  distaff  brandish'd  fatefully  ; 

Majestic  is  she,  crimson-crown'd, 
Her  brow  with  starry  circlet  bound^ 
Her  outspread  elf-locks  floating  round ; 

Eapt  Prophetess,  inspir'd  and  still, 
She  weaves  the  web  of  good  and  ill : 
Her  Sisters  her  decree  fulfil. 

Down  swoops  Verdandi,  swift  and  dread  ; 
A  green  snake  twines  about  her  head ; 
Her  finger  marks  the  future  dead ; 

She  guides  the  barbed  shaft  aright ; 
Her  glance  bespeaks  a  grim  delight 
Caught  from  the  frenzy  of  the  fight. 

Skuld  wreathes  with  nightshade  her  wild  hair. 
But  lier  immortal  face  is  fair, 
And  god-like  mercy  lingers  there; 

Her  looks  her  mission  half  belie  ; 
She  seems  a  pitying  Destiny, 
With  cruel  hand  but  tender  eye : 
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Her  rictim  dreams  not  she  is  near: 
There  ig  no  sign  of  ruth  or  fear 
In  his  knit  brow  and  eye  severe; 

He  wields  a  battle-axe  :  'tis  vain  : 
Ere  his  nerv'd  arm  descends  again, 
A  whizzing  dart  shall  cleave  his  brain: 

■  Before  him,  charging  on  pell-mell, 
A  huge  Bcrserkir,  fierce  and  fell, 
Springs  at  his  foe  with  savage  yell; 

That  foe,  a  gentle  Knight  is  he, 
A  Red- Cross  Knight  of  high  degree. 
The  scourge  of  Paynim  Chivalry ; 

His  folse  blade  breaks  the  hilt  anear ; 
And  there  he  ends  his  brave  career, 
Dead,  on  the  rugged  Norseman's  spear  : 

But  instant  vengeance  meets  the  blow ; 

A  shaft  from  Island  Ai'cher's  bow 

Bight  through  the  victor's  skull  doth  go  ; 

"Verdandi  wings  it  as  it  flies 

To  pierce  betwixt  his  flaming  eyes ; 

And  straight  the  doomed  Barbarian  diea. 

Thus  rages,  —  while  the  earliest  star 
Ascends  from  Ocean  bright  and  fai",  — 
The  hurly-burly  of  the  war  : 

Madly  they  strive,  nor  heed  their  doom, 
!Nor  think  of  Urda's  mystic  loom, 
Of  Odin's  liall,  of  Hela's  gloom  — ■ 

Which  host  shall  conquer?  who  shall  fall? 
—  jS^o  answer  comes  to  earth-bound  thrall: 
But  the  strong  Fates  must  vanquish  all. 

January^  1851. 
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AN  UNFINISHED  SKETCH. 

"  A  conntcnonco  in  irhich  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet  ; 
A  Creature  not  loo  bripht  or  pruod 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blaino,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles." — Woiidsworth, 

Hers  was  not  the  beauty 

Which  dazzles  crowds  —  the  great  black  flashing  eye, 

The  swan-like  neck,  the  alabaster  brow, 

These  did  she  lack. —  Not  one  of  those  bright  forms 

Was  she,  which  sometimes  flit  across  our  path, 

Dreamy  and  goddess-like  —  not  one  of  those, 

Gazed  on  by  all  in  tnirror'd  drawing-rooms 

Or  well-lit  theatres,  where  they  shine  forth 

'Mid  the  full  glare  of  splendour  unsubdued. 

Like  stars  'mid  the  deep  heavens  —  yet  she  had  charms - 

Charms,  to  my  mind,  far,  far  surpassing  theirs. — 

—  She  would  bend  on  me  her  soft  earnest  eyes, 
Inquiringly,  confidingly. —  Each  wish, 
Ere  breath'd,  almost  ere  felt,  by  her  was  known 
And  instantly  fulflU'd. — 

There  are  fond  dreamers, 
Who  gather  round  them  scenes  of  fairy  bliss 
And  more  than  mortal  loveliness,  in  air 
Creating  realms  of  magic  whence  descent 
To  this  dull  earth  is  misery  —  but  she 
AVas  otherwise. —  'Tis  true,  the  world  of  soul 
To  her  was  heaven  —  and  with  the  glorious  dead. 
The  mentally  gigantic,  whom  beholding 
Far  back  in  Time's  dark  vale,  we  look  upon 
As  upon  Spirits  from  a  higher  sphere, 
She  commun'd  —  but  her  judgment  sober' d  down 
Her  fancy,  and  the  tame  realities 
Of  Life  she  scorn'd  not  as  beneath  her  care. — 
To  enhance  the  happiness  of  those  she  lov'd 
Was  her  best  joy  —  nor  was  she  destitute 
Of  that  quick  fine  perception  which  sweet  Woman 
Alone  possesses,  and  not  always  she. — 
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—  And  there  was  music  in  her  soul  —  she  aim'd  not 

To  trill  and  quaver  like  the  pamper'd  daughters 

Of  sunny  Italy  —  but  0  her  voice ! 

No  gentle  brook,  no  softest  evening  breeze, 

Made  sweeter  melody  —  you  held  your  breath, 

Lest  aught  should  pass  unheard,  and  as  the  notes 

(So  touchingly  and  simply  musical !) 

Through  the  charm'd  ear  stole  to  the  inmost  heart,  — 

It  may  be  that  the  bright  unbidden  tear 

Weigh' d  down  your  eye-lash. — 

1832. 


SUNSET  BEYOND  THE  PILLAES  OF  HERCULES. 


Suggestion  for  a  Picture,  derived  from  the  following  passage  in    "  Gebir,"  by 
Walter  Savage  Landok  ; 

"  And  now  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun  descends, 
"  The  -n-aTes  lush  hunied  fiom  his  foaming  steeds, 
"  Smoke  issues  horn -their  nostiils  at  the  gate, 
"  Which  when  they  enter,  with  huge  golden  bar 
"  Atlas  and  Calpe  "close  across  the  sea." 


Landoe,  with  thought  and  touch  of  power,  has  dash'd  off  a  picture 
Grandly  conceived,  and  done  in  the  few  firm  strokes  of  a  master. 
Language  of  others  can  but  fill  up  with  subordinate  detail 
Sketches  like  this ;  yet  methinks  the  creative  brush  of  the  Painter, 
liich  with  the  tints  of  heaven,  might  show  to  the  outward  vision 
"What  the  mind's  eye  sees  thro'  the  burning  words  of  the  Poet. 

Come  then,  Artist !  and  try.      In  fresh  young  beauty  immortal, 

Let  bright  Phoebus  appear  with  his  car  and  celestial  horses, 

Seen  from  within  as  at  evening  the  wondrous  Portal  he  enters. 

Show  the  great  barriers  to  right  and  left,  half  mountain  half  column,  — 

Make  Ihcm  a  mighty  Porch  of  architecture  Titanic,  — 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  lifting  their  heiglits  to  the  infinite  azure. 

Stretch  from  mountain  to  mountain  the  broad  yellow  splendour  of  sunset, 

Ocean's  horizon  below,  and  purple  cloud-bands  above  it 

Pil'd  in  straight  layers,  dividing  the  lower  sky  from  the  upper, 

Where  the  planet  of  Jove,  serene  in  a  cloudless  dominion, 

Pierces  the  rosy  depths  with  blue  and  tremulous  glory. 
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Form  'twixt  monntain  find  cloud,  two  Shapes,  dark-looming,  colossal, 

Great  hands  grasping  and  thrusting  the  huge  l<ar  level  and  golden 

All  across  the  waves  that  roll  between  pillar  and  pillar,  — 

Great  heads  peering  above,  —  twain  Genii  of  Europe  and  Afric 

Fastening  the  Gates  of  the  West  behind  the  car  of  Apollo, — 

Shadowy  stalwart  forms,  Iberian  aud  swart  Mauritanian, 

As  the  shaping  eye  of  the  ancient  Bard  might  have  seen  them. 

Strive  to  educe  by  your  art  from  the  forms  of  visible  Nature 

Symbols  of  diverse  Powers,  and  in  one  harmony  blend  them. 

Show  Material  Force  in  the  brawny  strength  of  the  Giants, 

Heavy  and  soul-less,  but  strong  to  work  at  a  loftier  bidding. 

Set  forth  Power  Inert  in  the  massive  bulk  of  the  Portal. 

Courage  and  Energy  show  in  the  four  ethereal  chargers 

Harness'd  abreast,  —  Phlegon,  Pyroeis,  Eons  and  -^thon,  — 

Pawing  with  hoofs  of  gold,  and  dashing  the  spray  froni  their  fetlocks, 

Champing  in  wrath  and  pride,  and  darting  flame  from  their  eye-balls, 

Tossing  from  curved  necks  their  waves  of  mane  to  the  breezes. 

Angrily  neif>liing,  and  fleck'd  with  the  snow-white  foam  of  their  chafing, 

Back  on  their  haunches  thrown,  and  against  the  rein  fierce  struggling 

While  the  resistless  arm  of  the  Charioteer  controls  them. 

Put  forth  your  strength  on  Him,  the  central  point  of  your  picture, 

Standing  amidst  and  above  the  group  of  the  rearing  horses, 

Symbol  oi  Intellect  high,  heaven-born  and  earth  subduing. 

Genius  of  Art  and  Song,  divine,  far-lustrous  Apollo. 

Hath  not  the  Artist  of  old  in  a  deathless  marble  shown  him 

Slaying  the  Python  with  calm  supernal  beautiful  anger  ? 

What  the  Sculptor  hath  done  may  still  be  done  by  the  Painter  ; 

Let  but  the  hand  obey  the  high  imagining  s]>irit. 

Gather  from  every  source  ideas  of  perennial  beauty. 

Then  embody  them  all  in  a  god-like  glorious  Figure, 

Shaking  his  golden  curls  rayed  round  with  glistering  sunbeams, 

Curbing  his  haughty  steeds  by  a  careless  act  of  the  left-hand, 

While  the  right-hand,  up-rais'd,  with  graceful  dignity  waving, 

Beckons  the  grej''=stoled  Hours  to  come  from  the  regions  of  Twilight 

And  set  free  from  the  yoke  those  eager  Olympian  coursers. 

Last,  aloft  in  the  air,  unfolding  her  shadowy  pinions. 

Show  the  Spirit  of  Night '^descending  and  hovering  and  brooding. 

Calm  and  ancient  Night  with  her  spangled  robes  of  darkness. 

Spreading  her  "tender  arms  to  embrace  all  Earth  like  a  Mother. 

March,  1851. 
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THE  CHESS-PLAYERS. 

{AN   ALLEGOEY.) 

DESIGNED  AND  DRAWN  IN  OTJXLINE  BY  MOEITZ  EETZSCH. 

..."  Thus  the  Devil  played  at  Chesse  -with  me." — 

Sir  ThomaS  Beowne.     {Religio  Mejici.) 

I  SAW  where  Two  were  seated,  earnestly 
Playing  at  Chess ;    One,  pondering  his  next  move ; 
The  Other  fastening  on  him  a  dark  look 
Of  fiend- like  hatred ;    whilst  a  Shining  One 
Stood  near,  to  watch  the  fortunes  of  the  game, 
With  face  of  mournful  steadfastness,  and  eye 
That  spoke  an  Angel's  sorrow. 

'Twas  a  Vault 
Of  quaintest  architecture,  whose  groin'd  ceiling 
Sprung  from  squai'e  massive  pillars,  and  aloft, 
Wrought  by  the  Carver's  skill,  appear' d  to  crawl 
Strange  Figures,  lizard-shap'd  —  their  heads  and  paws, 
Forming  a  sort  of  capital,  did  rest 
On  the  broad  pillars  —  their  lithe  bodies  follow'd 
The  outlines  of  the  arches  —  so  they  seem'd 
Instinct  with  life,  and  grimly  looking  on. 

The  Chess-board  was  a  carv'd  Sarcophagus; 

And  shouldst  thou  haply  question  what  deep  stakes 

Those  earnest  Gamesters  play'd  for,  the  device 

Its  marble  side  pi'esented  vividly 

Might  hint  a  dim  solution;    for  thereon 

Was  sculptur'd  a  fair  Psyche,  her  sad  face 

Hid  in  both  hands,  and  her  ethereal  form 

Twin'd  round  about  by  monsters  serpentine 

With  heads  and  arms  of  skeletons,  which  crunch'd 

On  either  side  that  gentle  Spirit's  wings 

Between  their  grinning  teeth:    all  shadow'd  forth 

A  soul  in  peril  and  in  agony : 

Hence  might  I  well  conjecture  that  the  stakes 

Involv'd  a  more  than  mortal  consequence. 


•I 
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But  who  the  Garaostera?     He  that  ponder'd  eo, 

Appcar'd  a  gentle  gallant,  bravely  clad, 

In  graceful  manhood's  bloom,  with  waving  curls 

Dependent   in  ricli  clusters  ;    from  his    belt 

Was  slung  a  Pilgrim's  wallet;    on  one  hand 

llested  his  melancholy  brow,   wherein,  — 

And  in  the  downcast  and  unquiet  gaze 

He  fix'd  upon  the  board  (how  far  unlike 

Tlie  sad  serenity  of  that  fair  Angel !)  — 

I  trac'd  the  presence  of  disturbing  care. 

Yet,  if  I  read  aright  the  characters 

Of  his  fine  face,  that  meditative  eye 

Bespoke,  though  vex'd,  a  clear  unsullied  mind; 

And  that  majestic  tranquil  forehead  seem'd 

The  home  of  lofty  and  ennobling  thoughts. 

But  the  dark  Demon  whom  he  play'd  against  — 
.  .  .  For,  by  his  crest,  a  single  crooked  plume,  — 
By  his  broad  folded  cloak  which  hid  from  view 
All  save  his  hateful  fase,  and  claw-like  hands,  — 
By  that  malign  and  most  unearthly  scowl 
Darkening  his  features,  cast  in  stateliest  mould, 
And  regal  still,  yet  speaking  the  true  Devil,  — 
E'en  b}'  the  chair  he  sate  on,  which  methought 
Was  fashion'd  like  a  Lion  with  wide  jaws 
Apart,  as  *'  seeking  whom  he  might  devour," 
And  griping  in  his  paw  a  human  skull  — 
By  these  combin'd  insignia  I  might  know 
He  was  the  Prince  of  Darkness  .  .  .  that  fell  Gamester, 
To  gloat  on  the  perplexity  which  rack'd 
Him  whom  he  hop'd  his  victim,  paus'd  awhile 
From  too  successful  play,  with  captur'd  piece 
Clutch' d  in  his  bony  fingers.     So  he  glar'd 
•On  his  Opponent,  looking  fiercely  out 
Amidst  the  elvish  wildness  of  his  hair. 
Whilst  to  his  haughty  brow  and  rigid  lip 
All  roughly  bristled  o'er,  the  full-orb'd  eye 
Did  lend  its  weird  expression;  yet  methought 
Besides  what  else  it  told  of,  that  stern  gaze 
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Betray'd  a  certain  irksome  consciousness 

Of  baffled  malice ;  —  an  uneasy  sense 

That  still,  despite  his  most  insidious  arts, 

There  might  be  rescue,  whilst  that  watchful  Spirit 

Spread  not  his  plumes  for  unreturniug  flight. 

The  Arch-Fiend  curs'd  his  presence,  which  not  he, 

Nor  all  Hell's  leagued  myriads  could  gainsay. 

Man  only,  by  his  own  deliberate  act, 

In  striving  on  obdurately  against 

The  inward  influence  of  his  gentle  power, 

And  hearing  with  a  dull  regardless  ear 

His    "  still  small  voice,"    could  urge  him  to  depart. 

Behold,  e'en  now,  though  gazing  anxiously, 

The  unseen  Guardian  half  averts  his  form  ; 

Yet  loth  to  part  till  utterly  worn  out 

And  quite  rejected,  there  he  loiters  still ; 

But  when  at  last  no  longer  listen' d  to, 

Then  the  proud  Foe  may  darkly  smile  to  6ee_ 

That  kindly  and  long-suff'ering  Minister 

Borne  slowly  on  his  sailing  plumes  away. 

Meantime  the  Mortal  ill  can  spare  to  lose 

His  silent  promptings,  for  his  Adversary 

Holds  now  the  stronger  chances :    Thus  they  stand, 

(These,  Virtues,  and  those.  Vices  —  so  appear'd 

Those  visionary  Chessmen)  —  As  the  King, 

A  Figure  like  a  grisly  Fiend  stalks  forth  — 

That  is  the  Tempter's  semblance,  known,  full  well, 

(Albeit  express' d  in  tiny  portraiture) 

By  those  same  tokens,  the  enshrouding  robe. 

The  evil  eye,  the  single-plumed  crest. 

Before  him,  brazen-fronted  Unbelief, 

Sturdy  and  shameless,  trampling  down  the  Cross. 

Then  Treachery  cringing  like  deceitful  Cat 

With  fawning  ears  laid  back,  —  one  guileful  hand 

"Where  heart  should  be,  the  other  out  of  view 

Grasping  a  poignard;    next  comes  strutting  Pride, 

With  blazing  star  on  breast,  and  spur  at  heel, 

And  peacock's  tail  spread  out,  unconsciously 
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Revealing  his  own  shame;    and  there  is  Sloth, 

On  shapeless  block  repos'd,  a  bloated  form, 

Heavily  nodding  his  great  swinish  head ; 

Then  Avarice,  a  lean  anatomy. 

Hugging  a  coffer,  gnawing  his  own  arm  ; 

'J'hen  Anger,  like  a  swelling  turkey-cock. 

Ruffled  and  bristling  up.     Tlio  Pawns  appear 

Bmall  Imps  and  shap'd  like  Harpies ;  these  are  Doubts. 

The  Queen  is  Sensual  Pleasure,  proffering 

Her  cup  of  revelry.     To  t^trive  with  these. 

And  guard  against  them  his  endanger'd  Soul  — 

Shewn  as  the  Xing  with  feebly  fluttering  wings 

And  clasped  hands  in  attitude  of  prayer  — 

Man's  forces,  though  most  potent,  are  but  few; 

Religion  stands  Protectress,  as  his  Queen, 

"With  ample  pinions,  tranquil  and  sublime. 

On  either  side,  as  Castles,  Hope  and  Truth, 

"With  Anchor  and  with  torch,  arc  towers  of  strength. 

The  Pawns  are  Prayers  in  guise  of  Cherubim 

These  might  recal  lost  virtues,  but  alas  ! 

Few,  few  remain  —  for,  knowing  well  their  power. 

These  with  his  deep-laid  siege  the  Enemy 

Hath  first  attack' d  and  taken ;    seizing  next 

The  fair  Child,  Innocence;   then,  gentle  Love, 

Like  two  embracing  Infants  with  one  star 

Resting  o'er  both;    then,  sweet  Humility, 

In  scant  attire,  with  folded  arms  submiss, 

Bending  her  modest  brow ;   last,  white-rob' d  Peace, 

"Within  his  ruthless  grasp  still  quivering; 

Such  be  his  gains;    his  losses,  too  soon  told, 

A  Knight  and  Pawn,  fierce  Anger  and  a  Doubt. 

And  now,  in  furtherance  of  his  dark  designs, 

His  Queen  he  places  foremost,  hoping  much 

From  her  beguilings  and  soft  blandishments. 

Right  in  the  van  of  that  unseemly  troop 

She  cornea  like  beauteous  Damsel,  but  with  mien 

Shameless  and  meretricious ;    her  fair  breast 

Is  all  unveil' d,  in  very  wantonness ; 

And,  with  a  seeming  careless  art,  the  Witch, 
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Gathering  around  her  her  light  drapery, 

Sliows  underneath  it  the  soft  blended  lines 

Of  her  alluring  form.      Eesist  her,  Man ! 

That  fair  but  false  Enchantress ;    stop  thine  ear 

Against  her  Siren  song;    dash  from  thee  far 

Her  foul  Circean  cup,  which  he  who  drinks 

Descends  from  manhood  to  brutality. 

Rest  on  Religion,  put  thy  trust  in  her ; 

So  shall  she  bid  from  thee  with  stern  sweet  brow 

The  false  enticing  one  who  smiles  to  kill,  — 

"Who,  gaining  once  the  Citadel,  lets  in 

Pride,  Falsehood,  Unbelief,  and  Avarice, 

And  all  the  rest  of  her  confederate  Sins 

"Which  now,  perchance,  look  loathly. 

The  next  move 
Is  fraught  with  deepest  import :    therefore  Man 
Full  Well  may  pause ;    and  his  Antagonist 
Watch  him  with  fixedness ;     and  his  Good  Angel 
Keep  looking  on  with  that  sad  stedfast  eye. 
0  turn  not  from  him  yet,  thou  Child  of  Light ! 
Son  of  the  Morning  with  thine  outspread  winga 
And  pensive  brow  so  beautiful !    his  heart 
Is  open  to  thee  still,  and  at  this  hour 
He  dearly  needs  thy  warnings.      Lo  !    ihe  shadows 
Look  palpable  around  him ;    Psyche  still 
Struggles  between  those  serpent  skeletons 
In  folds  of  torture;    and,  as  if  to  mark 
A  coming  victory  of  the  Powers  of  Hell, 
See  where  a  reptile  of  the  vault  doth  climb 
Ill-omen'd  Creature !  towards  the  strife  between 
Man  and  his  direst  Enemy. 

I  saw  not 
The  issue  of  that  game,  but  went  my  way 
Much  musing  

1837. 
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CLOUD-SHADOWS  ON   THE  SEA. 

"  Break,  brrak,  break 

On  tliy  cold  prray  stones,  0  Sea  ! 
And  I  would  liiatiny  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  ariue  in  me." — Xenntsom. 

The  rippled  water  glances  in  tlie  noon  ; 

Against  the  scatter'd  boulders  and  scoop'd  rocks 

Down  at  the  massive  promontory's  base, 

The  little  pale  green  waves  incessantly 

Break  into  creamy  gurglings.       Round  the  bluff 

O'er  which  my  feet  hang  listless,  flutters  up 

A  single  butterfly ;  it  just  appears, 

Then  flutters  back  again.       The  short  wild  cry 

Of  white-wing'd  sea-birds,  and  the  gentle  plash 

Of  Ocean  churning  in  the  caves  below, 

Are  all  I  hear.      The  vast  expanse  is  calm 

And  bright  —  but  lo  !    in  silent  majesty, 

Huge  drifting  shadows,  cloud  succeeding  cloud, 

Move,  spirit-like  and  solemn,  o'er  the  scene. 

And  dim  the  lustre  of  the  sparkling  sea, 

And  change  the  face  of  things  without  a  sound. 

Ships  hold  their  course  by  sails  or  steam  afar. 

Mere  dots  of  wliite  or  threads  of  trailing  smoke, 

Each  with  its  creaking  timber,  sputtering  wheels, 

And  sooty  funnel,  and  coarse  freight  and  crow. 

Too  distant  to  off'end  the  happy  sense 

At  this  high  point. 

May  soaring  Fancy  dream 

That  as  to  me  recumbent  on  the  cliff 
Seem  these  disturbing  elements  remote, 
So  seem  the  changes  of  terrestrial  things 
To  blest  immortals  in  a  loftier  sphere, 
"Who  heed  not  all  their  turbulence  and  noise 
But  mark  them  by  their  great  results  alone  ? 

Great  Orme's  Head, 
ith  August,  1863. 
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SCRAPS. 


"  They  libel  me  !  "    exclaims,  forsooth ! 

The  sensitive  Jack  R 1 ; 

Of  him  we  dare  not  speak  the  truth 
It  sounds  so  much  like  scandal. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

"  II  faut  vivre."  — 

"  Je  n'en  vois  pas  la  necessite." 

"  A  man  must  live  !  "   the  Thief- Defendant  cries, 
"I  don't  see  why  you  should"    the  Judge  replies. 


A  WORTHY  MAN. 
All  who  would  slander  Snohbs's  worth,  be  dumb  ! 
He,  not  a  man  of  worth  ?  He's  worth  a  plumb ! 

£150,000. 

VIRGIL  AND  BATHYLLUS.s 
Hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  oves ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  bovea. 

TEANSLATED  :^ 

I  made  the  lines,  another  took  the  praise ; 
So  ye  for  others  build  your  nests,  ye  birds ; 
So  ye  for  others  bear  your  wool,  ye  sheep ; 
So  ye  for  others  gather  sweets,  ye  bees ; 
So  ye  for  others  draw  the  plough,  ye  kine. 

Or,  in  the  metre  of  the  original  — 
I  these  verses  did  make ;  another  ran  off  with  the  honours ; 
So  ye  not  for  yourselves  build  your  nest-dwellings^  ye  birds ; 
So  ye  not  for  yourselves  carry  your  fleeces,  ye  sheep  ; 
So  ye  not  for  yourselves  make  the  sweet  honey,  ye  bees ; 
So  ye  not  for  yourselves  plough  the  deep  furrows,  ye  kine. 
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MATBIMONIAL  REPARTEE.— (FACT  ) 

"  My  Dear  !    I've  better  taste  thau  you,  " — 
"Aye!"    quoth  the  Lady,    "'tis  most  true; 
"  For  you  chose  me,  and  I  chose  you." 
Feb.,  1848. 


FRANKLIN. 
"  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmcn,  sceptrumque  tyrannis." 

TRANSLATED. 

He  forc'd  the  sceptre  from  a  King,  and  liglituing  from  the  sky. 


Our  own  ideal  could  we  gain, 
Our  stature  were  but  small ;    - 

And  rather  should  we  strive  in  vain 
Tlian  never  strive  at  all. 


EPITAPH  ON  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  IN  ST.  PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL.— By  his  Son. 

SUBTUS    CONDITUR 

HUJUS    ECCLESI^    ET    URBIS    CONDITOR 

CHRISTOPHORUS  WREN, 

QUI    VIXIT    ANNOS    ULTRA     NONAGINTA 

NON    SIBI    SED    BONO    PUBLICO. 

LECTOR,     SI     MONUMENTUM     REQUIRIS, 

CIRCUMSPICE. 

OBIIT  XXV   FEB:   AN?    MDCCXXIII   ^T.   XCI. 

TRANSLATED. 

Beneath  is  built  up  he  who  built  this  church 
And  city,  living  more  than  ninety  years 
Not  for  himself  but  for  the  public  good, 
Christopher  Wren.     0  Reader,  if  thou  seek'st 
His  monument^'  look  roimd  thee  ! 


DOMESTIC    PIECES. 
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"Why  do  I  love  thee  ?     Not  that  thou  art  fair  — 

Yet  are  thy  beauties  rare : 
The  soul  of  ever-wakeful  sympatliics 

Dwells  in  those  dewy  eyes,  — 
Sweet  eyes  !  whose  various  and  quick-glaucing  play 

Charms  all  my  heart  away, 
Courage  and  softness  delicately  blending,  — 

Up-flashing,  downward-bending,  — 
Under  their  shadowy  fringes  long  and  fine 

How  tremblingly  they  shine! 
Tempering  with  mildness  the  indignant  pride 

So  plainly  signified 
In  the  high-arch'd  and  clearly  pencill'd  brow  — 

Say,  is  it  anger'd  now  ? 
Are  thy  lips  pouting  with  an  upward  curl 

Hiding  thy  teeth  of  peaii  ? 
As  when  some  coxcomb  insolent  and  vain 

Rouses  thy  sweet  disdain, 
A  pretty  fierceness,  resolute  to  quell, 

Yet  gracing  thee  full  well. 
Over  thy  face  there  is  no  mask  of  art, 

It  mirrors  forth  thy  heart; 
Kow  flush'd  with  joy,  now  tearful  and  forlorn, 

Now  darting  angry  scorn: 
But,  0  to  me  all  other  looks  above 

Is  that  which  tells  thy  love ! 

Why  do  I  love  thee?   Not  for  thy  pure  mind, 

Dauntless  and  unconfin'd, 
By  its  own  instincts  rising  against  wrong, 

In  simple  virtue  strong ; 
Of  constant  firmness  resolute  and  bold, 

By  no  rude  force  controll'd, 
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Tet  to  nffoction  sweetly  yielding  still 

The  energy  of  will : 
These  qualities  admiring  reverence  move. 

But  these  awake  not  love. 

I  love  thee  for  thy  truth  and  tenderness,  — 

Tliy  pity  for  distress, 
Thy  clear  and  joyous  spirit,  finding  mirth 

In  all  that's  glad  on  earth, — 
Thy  flow  of  feeling  ardent  and  intense,— 

Thy  candid  innocence, — 
Thy  fondness  shewn  in  many  a  sportive  wile,— 

Thy  freedom  from  all  guile  : 
But  thy  most  potent  charm,  all  else  above, 

Is  thine  exuberant  love. 
Thou  couldst  not  live  if  it  were  thine  to  brood 

In  dreary  solitude, 
From  Life's  unselfish  charities  apart. 

And  eating  thine  own  heart"; 
Tliat  heart  needs  friendship  whereon  to  bestow 

Its  bounteous  overflow ; 
Nor  change  nor  coldness  shall  thy  dear  ones  rue, 

Thou  canst  not  be  untrue. 

And  dare  I  hope  that  thou  indeed  hast  given 

(That  last  best  boon  of  Heaven  !) 
A  maiden's  love,  so  fervent  and  so  free, 

In  all  its  wealth,  to  me  ? 
Darling  of  mine !   0  never  shalt  thou  say 

That  heart  was  cast  away. 
For  the  fixed  purpose  of  my  life  shall  be 

To  grow  more  worthy  thee ! 

1839. 
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SONNET. 

'^E  part  for  a  brief  season.      Think,  the  while, 

That  my  true  heart  is  ever  foUowinp:  thee, 

Treasuring  the  cheerful  thought  that  thou  shalt  be 

With  those  thou  iovest.  whilst  around  thee  smile 

Beautiful  Franco  and  classic  Italy. 

0  may  each  breeze  of  that  serener  sky 

"Waft  health  to  then  upon  its  balmy  wing  ! 

Let  no  intrusion  of  sad  memory 

Mar  the  sweet  pleasure  all  thou  see'st  should  bring, 

Sweeter  by  contrast  with  preceding  pain. 

Alretidy  dear  remembrances  are  ours: 

jNor  shall  this  little  curl  be  given  in  vain, 

If  it  recall  to  thee  some  happy  hours, 

And  whisper   "  0  what  joy  to  meet  unchang'd  agaia !  " 

Mat-cA,  1839. 


OUR   WILLIE. 

(THEEE  YEARS  OLD.) 

OtJR  Willie  is  a  winsome  Boy, 

A  cherub-face  hath  he, 
He  claps  his  little  hands  for  joy, 

He  screams  with  infant  glee; 
His  breast  and  brow  are  pearly  white, 
His  waving  hair  is  soft  and  blight, 

His  blue  eyes  fair  to  see  ; 
I  love  his  bird-like  accents  sweet ; 
There's  music  in  his  trotting  feet. 
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Dear  Prattler  !   in  Australian  isles, 

Beneath  remotest  skies, 
"We  first  beheld  thy  dimpled  smiles, 

Thy  round  attentive  eyes ; 
There,  in  thy  sickness,  lest  the  fire 
Of  Life,  Bcarco-kindled,  should  expire, 

"VVe  watch'd,   with  dread  surmise; 
And  thence,  o'er  zones  of  dreary  seas, 
"We  bore  thee  from  the  Antipodes. 

And  one  kind  shipmate  lov'd  thee  well, 

The  tender  and  the  brave, 
■Whom  now  we  mourn  —  0,  grief  to  tell !  — 

Sunk  in  the  whelming  wave; 
He,  while  our  bark  her  course  did  urge 
Amidst  the  fierce  Antarctic  surge, 

His  glad  assistance  gave ; 
And  soft  thy  baby  features  prest 
Against  his  sun- burnt  cheek  would  rest. 

Sport  on,  my  sweet  unconscious  "Will! 

There  —  launch  thy  mimic  ship, 
Bestride  thy  wooden  charger  still, 

And  smack  thy  tiny  whip  : 
E'en  now,  when  checks  and  crosses  rise. 
The  burning  tears  bedim  thine  eyes, 

And  pouts  thy  pretty  lip ; 
And,  doubtless,  shouldst  thou  manhood  see. 
The  cares  of  manhood  wait  for  thee. 

Nor  ask  we,  for  our  Darling's  lot, 

A  course  of  joyous  years  ; 
Such  smooth  existence  bringeth  not 

The  wisdom  taught  by  tears: 
Tet  grant  him,  Heaven !   that  constant  mind 
Thankful  for  J03',  to  grief  resign' d, 

Which  nor  presumes  nor  fears ; 
But  checks,  as  worse  than  outward  ill, 
The  fretful  wish,  the  lawless  will. 
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My  best  belov'd  —  my  chief  delight  ! 

A  precious  charge  is  ours, 
To  tend  in  bloom,  to  guard  from  blight, 

This  loveliest  of  spring-flowers : 
Soft  on  his  heart,  while  Life  is  new, 
ITay  thy  sweet  influence  fall  like  dew; 

And  fix,  in  childhood's  hours, 
Impressions  whoso  enduring  trace 
The  world  is  powerless  to  efface. 

Now,  dearest !   take  this  pensive  lay 

I'rom  one  who  seldom  woos, 
Beneath  the  burden  of  the  day. 

The  coy  reluctant  Muse. 
And  0  may  Angels  upward  bear 
A  Husband's  and  a  Father's  prayer, 

Nor  bounteous  Heaven  refuse 
Thee  and  thy  fairj^  Boy  to  bless 
"With  all  the  heart's  best  happiness  ! 

eth  October,  1846. 


TO   MARY  IN   THE   SOUTH. 

A  FACE  without  a  smile  —  a  clouded  sky  — 
A  wintry  landscape  —  a  dull  leaden  sea  — 
Are  what  the  lonelj''  house  is  without  thee : 

And  as  a  smile  lights  up  the  joyless  eye  — 

As  the  blue  Avelkin  laughs  out  cheerily 

Illum'd  with  sunshine  —  as  the  fresh  young  May 
Decks  Nature  for  her  jocund  holiday  — 

As  ocean  lifts  a  sparkling  crest  on  high 
When  noon  is  bright  —  so  shall  my  sadness  turn 

To  glee  again  when  thou  again  art  here, 
My  life  and  soul  of  home  !    Keturn,  return ! 
Come  with  our  mirthful  cherub-boy  so  dear! 

I  miss  thee  morn,  night,  noon,   and  oven-tide; 

Thou  art  "the  blithe  blink  o'  my  ain  fij."eside." 

Newcastlc-ttpon-  Tyne, 
1  June,  1860. 
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TO   WILLIE. 

(SEVEN  YEARS  OLD,   15  JANUARY,   1851.) 

God's  blessing  on  tliinc  innocent  head,  my  Boy  ! 
Thanks  bo  to  Hira  for  all  tho  pure  doligbt 
Thy  Parents'  hearts  have  gather'd  from  ihy  bright 

And  lovely  cliildhood,  so  brimful  of  joy ! 

Hay  He  preserve  thee,  through  the  world's  alloy, 
Untainted ;    may  He  guide  thy  steps  aright, 
Teaching  thee  how  to  walk   by  faith  —  not  sight  — 

Up  to  the  rralms  where  bliss  shall  never  cloy  ! 

Ah  !    when  I  think  on  what  before  thee  lies, 
And  on  the  errors  of  my  devious  way, 

A  Father's  anxious  love  o'erflows  my  eyes, 
As  with  a  trembling  downcast  soul  I  pray  : 

Lord,  give  me  wisdom,  give  me  grace  divine, 

Nor  let  this  Darling  full  through  any  sin  of  mine  ! 


ON   READING   MY   VERSES   "WHY   DO    I 
LOVE   THEE?" 

WRITTEN  TWENTY  YEARS   AGO. 

0  FOND  conceit !    as  if  to  analyse 

Love's  mystic  flame  were  possible  for  man ! 

How  could  I  note,   and  classify,  and  scan  — 
So  much  for  heart  —  a  little  less  for  eyes  — 
Something  for  this  —  for  that  —  till  all  the  prize 

Was  counted  up  —  reduced  into  a  plan  ? 

Deal  with  it  thus.  Logician  !    if  you  can : 
Young  Cupid  laughs  at  your  philosophies. 

1  meant  I  loved  her  —  that  at  least  I  know  — 
And  'twas  a  genuine  passion,  and  the  fire 

Burns  strong  and  fresh  as  twenty  j-eurs  ago ; 

Na)',  there's  our  boy  —  'tis  holier  still  and  higher  — 
For  lovers  fervent  with  their  primal  glow 

Love  not  as  love  the  Mother  and  the  Sire. 

1859. 
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TO   J.    H.    B. 

ANTICIPATING  HIS   SPEECH  AT   EXETER  HALL,   ON  THTIRSDAT, 

10   MAY,    18C0. 

God  speed  thee,  Brother,  on  thine  arduous  way ! 

Thou  hast  borne  out  the  tidings  dear  to  man, 

Through  the  vast  plains  of  teeming  Hindostan, 
Far  as  the  snows  of  topmost  Himmalay. 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  conflict  day  by  day. 

Now,  haply,  sweet  applause  and  radiant  eyes, 

Not  too  severe  on  plattorm  trickeries, 
Would  feed  self-love  ;    but  thou  shalt  answer  *'  Nay ! " 
Thou  scekest  not  the  Orator's  renown, 

Esteeming  thy  great  Master's  service  higher, 

Praying  for  utterance  by  His  spirit  given 
"W'ho,  when  that  "rushing  mighty  wind"  came  down, 

Inspir'd  the  Twelve  with  eloquence  from  heaven, 
And  crested  them  with  cloven  tongues  of  lire. 

Hi/ton,  Wednesday  Evening, 
9  May,  1860. 


TO  MY  DEAR  PARENTS. 

ON  THE   50th  ANNIYEESARY  OF  THEIR  WEDDING-DAY,  1  MAY,  1850. 

Father,  with  glorious  crown  of  silver  hair ! 

Mother,  whose  heart  hath  yearn'd  o'er  thine  eleven 

As  hath  thy  Consort's !    how  much  nearer  Heaven 
Are  ye,  than  on  that  May-day  morning  fair, 
"When,  fifty  years  ago,  a  youthful  pair, 

Te  to  each  other,  man  and  wife,  were  given  ! 

Trouble  in  storms  against  ye  both  has  driven, 
But  God's  rich  grace  has  teraper'd  all  your  care. 
Blesf-ings  upon  ye  still !    your  children  pray, 

"Who  never  on  this  side  the  grave  can  know 
How  much,  poor  wanderers  through  a  dangerous  way, 

To  your  "  effectual  fervent  prayers ''  they  owe. 
May  we  all  meet  the  dear  ones  gone  before. 

In  those  bright  realms  where  parting  is  no  more  I 
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TO  H.  D. 

O  tlie  merry  days,  the  mcn-y  days  when  we  wore  young !  —  Sono. 

Dear  Sister  mine!   in  days  gone  by 

Whoa  you  and  I  were  young, 
How  carelessly,  how  merrily 

We  talk'd  and  laugli'd  and  sung! 

A  deep-Roul'd  ardent  girl  were  you, 

A  dreamy  stripling  I, 
When  we  the  dome  of  Paul  did  view 

Black  on  the  rosy  sky  ; 

And  your  round  eyes  'neath  wide  straw-hat 

Look'd  up  in  terror  vain, 
As  from  the  ware-room's  highest  flat 

I  swung  down  by  the  crane  — 

(Ah  !   sweet  fond  mother  !   'twas  ill  done 

Thy  tender  nerve  to  teaze  ; 
And  0  forgive  thine  errant  son 

Tor  graver  sins  than  these  !) 

Then,  when  from  tea-chests  we  did  part; 

And  left  the  City  there 
To  fume  and  vex  its  bursting  heart; 

And  breath'd  suburban  air; 

"We  watch'd  the  steeds  with  tramp  and  stride 

Hauling  the  ponderous  barge 
That  rudely  push'd  the  swans  aside 

By  Thames' s  pleasant  marge  ; 
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We  revell'd  in  some  favorite  book ; 

And  oft,  at  evening  chimes, 
Wtile  those  two  pear-trees  o'er  us  shook, 

I  spouted  forth  my  rhymes ; 

Or  acted,  in  my  stage-struck  way, 

The  meditative  Dane, 
The  grand  old  King  with  wits  astray, 

The  Moor,  the  murderous  Thane. 

We  rose  before  the  winter's  dawn 
To  wade  through  drear  Rollin, 

Till  the  short  candle's  wick  long-di'awn 
Hung  flickering  o'er  the  tin : 

From  inmost  depths  of  chest  we  roll'd 

Maro's  majestic  line, 
And  conn'd  o'er  Sallust's  legend  told 

Of  wicked  Catiline. 

Ah,  well !    our  young  romance  is  dead ; 

The  autumn  leaves  grow  sere ; 
Yet  still  there's  sap  in  trunk  and  head, 

And  exquisite  and  dear 

To  you,  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Are  Nature,   Song,  and  Art ; 
Nor  hath  Time  touch' d  with  fingers  frore 

That'  true  and  gentle  heart. 

But  yesterday  I  saw  your  eyes 

With  fresh  enjoyment  shine, 
Where  Eyton's  flowery  woodlands  rise, 

And  Prudhoe  towers  o'er  Tyne. 

All  landscape  beauties  —  winding  streams,' 
Banks  deck'd  with  harebell  blue, 

Hills  kiss'd  by  vagabond  sun-beams. 
Have  constant  charms  for  you. 
f 
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All  perfect  forms,  all  magic  hues, 

All  Bounds  of  thrilling  tone, 
High  thought,  the  rapt  poetic  Muso, 

Still  claim  you  for  their  own. 

Milton  and  Shakspere  many  a  day 

Assume  a  sweet  control ; 
And  Tennyson's  thrice  nohle  lay 

Moves  your  profoundest  soul. 

But  now  you  give  the  foremost  rank 
To  things  that  must  be  done, 

Though  Fancy  slumber,  well  nigh  blank, 
From  noon  till  set  of  sun : 

Nor  feel  you  the  tormenting  fret 

That  oft  disturbs  the  mind, 
Whene'er  an  irksome  task  is  set 

To  creatures  too  refin'd : 

Or  if  the  conflict  linger  still, 

Its  violence  is  past ; 
And  Good  shall  surely  conquer  111 

By  aid  from  Heaven  at  last. 

E'en  the  low  guile,  and  grasping  strife,'' 

And  hard  incessant  strain. 
And  cold  evasiveness  of  life, 

Are  fraught  with  precious  gain 

Which,  rightly  us'd,  evolves  a  grace 

And  tenderness  and  love 
Such  as  now  light  your  earnest  face 

With  thoughts  that  dwell  above  : 

And  better  than  the  purest  springs 
Of  pleasure  quaff' d  by  youth 

Is  the  calm  joy  experience  brings 
To  souls  athirst  for  truth. 
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{?o,  Sister  dear!    we  will  not  praiso 
"With  discontented  tongue, 

The  careless  hours,  the  merry  days 
When  you  and  I  were  young. 

i?yfe«,  21  Sept.,  1860. 


TO   MARTIN   AND    ELIZA   F- 


Though  with  deep  joy  ye  hail  your  native  skies, 
Will  ye  not  think,  dear  friends !   of  pleasant  Floore, 
Its  quiet  fields  and  lanes,  oft  paced  of  yore, 
Haunted  by  sweet  and  solemn  memories  ? 
Weak  is  that  friendship  which  at  parting  dies. 
Strangers  ye  came  to  our  gay  company 
Which  Time  hath  since  disbanded,  but  by  none 
Were  all  our  kindliest  thoughts  more  quickly  won, 
Than  you,  green  Erin's  genial  progeny  ! 
Eich  in  the  better  attributes  of  mind,  — 
Unselfish  pui-pose,  impulse  pure  and  high, 
Feeling  and  fancy,  light  with  warmth  combin'd, 
And  quick  perception,  and  bright  gaiety. 
And  still  shall  last  our  love  so  fair  begun, 

While  Time  his  course  doth  run, 
If  ye  have  felt  that  merry  England  too 
Gives  birth  to  children  with  warm  hearts  and  true. 

1838. 
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SARK. 

(VISITED  "WITH  FRIENDS,  28  JULY,  1864.) 
TO  ONE  OF  THE  TARTY. 

Do  you  remember  that  fair  summer  morning, 
When  forth  "we  rode  upon  the  crested  wares, 
Bound  for  the  island  of  the  cliffs  and  caves, 

"With  softest  green  its  splinter'd  crags  adorning  ? 

Gay  was  the  time  beneath  the  steamer's  awning. 
You  were  our  guide :    a  youthful  band  were  we, 
Save  one  grey  head  that  hinder'd  not  the  glee, 

The  jest,  the  frolic,  dull  convention  scorning. 

These  snatches  of  delight  how  memory  prizes  ! 
—  I  scarce  had  wonder' d  on  the  beach  below 

To  see,  'midst  other  magical  surprises, 

Caliban  palsied  in  the  act  of  springing 
By  the  rais'd  wand  of  mighty  Prospero, 
"With  sweet  Miranda  to  his  mantle  clinging. 


SONNETS. 
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THE  THAMES,  NEAR  RICHMOND. 

Rest  on  your  oars,  good  brothers !   for  the  tide, 
Though  silently,  yet  strongly  bears  our  boat. 
Rest !   and  indulge,  as  listlessly  we  float, 

Both  eye  and  ear.     Day  wanes :    the  waters  glide, 

By  the  bright  West  with  rosy  purple  dyed  ; 
And  as  the  twilight-darken'd  trees  we  note, 
How  Fancy  revels  in  their  depths  remote 

Of  dim  mysterious  foliage  half- descried ! 

Now,  now  for  music  !     Lady,  let  thy  voice, 
Sweeter  than  flutes,  delight  us  yet  once  more  ! 

Then  in  rich  harmony  we'll  all  rejoice, 

Mingling  with  tenor  clear  and  treble  shrill, 
Deep-ton'd  melodious  1  ass.     But  night  grows  chill : 

'Tis  meet  we  bend  us  gaily  to  tlie  oar. 

HIGH  FORCE,   TEESDALE. 

Cleaving  its  course  through  this  basaltic  wall, 

With  three  bold  leaps  the  mountain  stream  of  Tees 
Plunges  sheer  down,  roaring  to  rocks  and  trees, 

And  a  black  gulf  receives  the  foam- white  Fall. 

Upright  and  square,  like  some  Titanic  hall 
Unroof  d,  the  solemn  precipices  round 
Reverberate  the  cataract's  tone  profound, 

Tn  bass-note  grander  than  its  loudest  call. 

The  grey  old  crags  are  plumb'd  by  Nature's  rule, 
Patch' d  with  dark  moss,   with  lichens  green  and  gay 

Bedeck' d,  and  fluted  as  by  mason's  tool ; 

But  sombre  underneath,  and  wet  with  spray, 

And  worn  with  plashings  of  the  rippled  pool, 

Whence  the  young  River  wends  his  gladsome  way. 
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HIGH  LEVEL  BRIDGE,   NEWCASTLE. 

(AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  TEMPORARY  RAILWAY  BEFORE  THE  WORKS 

WERE  FINISHED.) 

We  look  from  this  aerial  platform's  height, 
Through  complex  timbers  and  bold  masonry, 
Stage  below  stage  receding  from  the  eye, 
Down  to  the  stream  far  under,  smooth  and  bright, 
Where  ships  are  moor'd  and  coal-black  barges  ply. 
Close  at  our  feet,  a  foreground  crisply  clear. 
Huge  iron  arches,  framed  and  poised  on  high. 
Tell  us  of  Science  in  her  tranquil  might 
Victorious.     Gauze-like  films  of  atmosphere 
Ploat  o'er  the  city,  dense  on  either  side 
Of  Tyne,  but  blend  not  with  the  upper  sky, 
Whei'e,  o'er  yon  sylvan  ridge,  the  westering  sun 
Looms  large  and  round  above  the  smoke-wreaths  dun, 
And  spreads  a  crimson  glory  on  the  tide. 
December,  1848. 


LOCH   CORISKIN,   ISLE  OF  SKYE. 

"'A  sluggish  Tvater,  black  as  ink, 
"The  depth  was  so  extreme." — Hoon. 

{Evgene  AranCs  Dream.') 

Hymn'd  by  the  magic  Minstrel  of  the  North,* 

0  drear  and  wild  Coriskin  !   who  shall  sing 

Thy  sullen  grandeurs  ?   what  less  tuneful  string 

Thy  "  majesty  of  darkness"  falter  forth  ? 

Yet  be  the  effort  made,  whate'er  its  worth, 

Here,  in  thine  awful  presence,  to  record 

The  wonder  these  appalling  scenes  ci'eate; 

To  grave  this  image,  terrible  and  stern, 

On  Memory's  tablet.     Here,  no  flowery  sward 

Smiles  on  the  wanderer,  fresh  with  dews  of  spring ; 

No  patch  of  purple  heath ;    no  russet  fern  ; 

But  all  is  grim,  abrupt,  and  desolate. 

0  gloomy  lake  !    0  precipices  lone, 

Where  spectral  Solitude  hath  made  himself  a  throne ! 
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SPIRITUAL   PRIDE   REBUKED. 

(VERSIFICATIOX  OF  A   PEltsr.\^r  APOLOGUE.) 

At  midniglit  risen,  for  exercise  devout, 
As  from  the  Sacred  Volume  I  did  raise 
Mine  eyes,  they  met  my  Father's  thoughtful  gaze. 

He  was  a  man  whose  virtue  none  could  doubt, 

Whose  godliness  had  life  and  warmth,  without 
Pretence  or  ostentation.     "Lo!    the  days," 
I  cried,  "  suffice  not  for  my  prayer  and  praise, 

*'  But  I  must  worship  while  the  stars  are  out : 

*'  Thine  other  sons  are  all  subdued  by  sleep  ; 
"  I  wake  at  night  to  gain  Heaven's  benison." 

His  eye  spoke  mild  reproof;    his  accents  deep 

Sank  in  my  heart,  like  spring- showers  in  the  vale 

*'  Son  of  my  soul !    'twere  better  to  sleep  on, 

"  Than  wake  to  note  wherein  thy  brethren  fail," 


THE    FIRST    CRADLE- 

(OROUP   IX   MARBLE   BY  A.   DE  BAY.) 

All  human  kind  is  here,  save  only  he. 

The  sire  of  these  two  sleeping  infants,  nurst 
By  the  primeval  mother,  in  that  first 

Of  earthly  cradles,  her  soft  lap  ;    where  she. 

Clasping  her  hands  beneath  her  lifted  knee, 
Chanting,  perhaps,  the  first  sweet  lullaby, 
Down-casting  on  her  babes  an  anxious  eye. 

With  sheltering  arms  enfolds  them.     Doth  she  see, 
Through  years  to  come,  the  mark  upon  the  brow 
Of  her  young  Cain  ?     Or  may  her  pensive  smile 

A  larger  thought  betoken  ?  Broods  she  now 
O'er  all  her  future  race,  the  good  and  ill. 
Through  Time,  as  in  her  lap,  commingling  still, 

Embraced  by  eldest  Love,  mighty  to  reconcile  ? 
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WINDSOR. 

1.  INTERIOR  OF   ST.   GEORGE'3  CHAPEL. 

The  nave  looks  dim ;    'tis  shadowy  twilight  there ; 

Aloft,  around,  roof,  columns,  seem  to  glide 

In  mist  awiiy.  Yon  broad  west-window,  dyed 
"With  gules  and  azure,  through  the  darkening  air 
Pale  glimmers.     Day  shows  nothing  half  so  fair. 

The  choir  ia  hung  -with  flags  of  knightly  pride. 

And  rows  of  twinkling  tapers  on  each  side 
Struggle  with  darkness,  lit  for  vesper  prayer. 
But  soon  shall  Night  wax  stronger  than  her  foes  ; 

'Mid  banner'd  heraldry  what  gloom  is  sleeping! 
'Mid  carven  stalls  what  blackest  shades  repose  ! 

And  soon  must  pensive  Twilight  vanish  weeping ; 

E'en  now,  through  traceried  aisle-windows  peeping, 
Faint  from  without  her  farewell  gleam  she  throws. 

2.  VESPERS. 

At  this  religious  hour,  may  earthly  ties 

From  our  hush'd  souls  be  looscu'd  and  undone ! 
The  white- robed  choristers  come  one  by  one 
Through  the  dark  portal ;   thrilling  melodies, 
"Warbled  by  sweet  young  voices,  heavenward  rise : 
Hark !   the  great  organ  rolls  its  lordly  tone  ; 
Eound  myriad  cells  of  over-arching  stone, 
Linger  and  float  the  solemn  harmonies. 
We  kneel,  entranc'd  with  holy  deep  delight : 
*'  Lighten  our  darkness.  Lord !   we  pray  to  thee, 
"Almighty  God  1   protect  us  mercifully 
*'  From  perils  all,  and  dangers  of  this  night." 
Through  the  long  aisles  again  and  yet  again 
Echoes  sublime  that  many- voiced  "  Amen." 
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3.  THE  CASTLE  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

We  pause,  fortli  stepping  from  the  sacred  pile. 

Look  !    to  the  left,  that  mighty  Keep  on  high, 

Thrusts  its  dark  shape  between  us  and  the  sky ; 
The  broad  moon  rises  with  her  quiet  smile, 
And  wins  from  sternness,  potent  to  beguile, 

Archway,  and  parapet,  and  buttress  nigh. 

Deep  shadows  on  the  stately  courtyard  lie. 
Now  yield  we  to  the  witcheries  awhile, 

That  breathe  around  us  this  enchanting  night. 

The  huge  Round  Tower  uplifts  in  cloudless  air 
Its  rugged  walls  illum'd  with  ghostly  light. 

And  its  bold  battlements  affront  the  stars. 
Come,  elfin  Prince  !   redeem  thy  captive  fair, 

"With  blast  of  magic  horn,  from  dungeon-bars. 


TOM    MOORE. 

(On  Keading  Lord  John  Russell's  Memoirs  of  him.) 

**  Dined  at  my  Lord's — cuisine  ires  recherchee,  — 

"  The  Duchess  mov'd  to  weeping  by  my  song."   *  * 
*'  At  home  with  Bessy  and  the  children — long 

"  Since  I  have  been  so."  *•'  '^-  Thus,  for  years,  each  day, 

The  Poet's  record  doth  his  soul  betray. 

Is  this  the  heart  that  bleeds  for  Erin's  wrong? 
Doth  not  a  reveller's  spirit,  nurs'd  among 

The  nymphs  of  Paphos,  animate  his  lay  ? 

The  fi'uit  is  as  the  tree :    by  Fashion  bred, 
Not  Nature,  he  reflects  not  in  his  page 
The  daedal  earth,  the  heart  o'  the  struggling  age; 
He  lacks  the  arm  to  wield  Ithuriel's  spear; 

And  no  perennial  bay-wreath  crowns  his  head, 
But  gay  exotic  flowers  already  sere. 
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ON  BOARD  THE   "URSULA." 

BOUND   FOR  NEW  ZEALAND,    1813. 

1.  A  GALE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  OCEAN. 

'Tis  whistling  through  tho  shroucia,  the  sou'-weat  gale! 

On  the  vast  waves  that  gather  wild  and  high, 

Our  dauntless  ship,  careering  buoyantly, 

In  strength  and  swiftness  rides  with  shorten'd  sail. 

Half-mainmast  high,  surge  climbing  over  surge, 

Bise  the  dark  waters,  roU'd  in  hill  and  vale, 

Lifting  above  the  horizon's  level  verge 

Their  broken  ridges.     As,  with  hoarse  war-cry, 

Giant  battalions,  clad  in  sable  mail, 

On  black  and  foaming  horses  at  the  foe 

Headlong  might  charge,  their  helmets  emerald- crown 'd 

Their  plumes  and  banners  white  and  tossing  —  so 

The  angry  surges  break  in  thunder  round, 

And  from  green  summits  fling  the  spray  like  snow. 

2.    AFTER    THE   GALE. 

Not  now  in  wrath,  great  Ocean  !   nor  serene, 

But  sportive  seem'st  thou.     Fair  the  breeze  is  blowing, 

"Waters  and  skies  in  joyous  noon  are  glowing. 

Oft  o'er  our  decks  come  dashing  in  rude  play 

The  rolling  seas ;   their  crests  of  paly  green, 

Now,  ere  they  curl  and  break,  pellucid  seen, 

Now  shiver'd  into  foam.     The  dancing  spray 

.Flashes  like  diamonds  as  it  whirls  away, 

And  sunbeams  weave  it  into  gayest  sheen 

Of  momentary  rainbows.     Round  us  fly 

Strange  various  sea-birds.     With  majestic  sweep 

The  solemn  Albatross  sails  ghostly  by; 

And  Petrels  silver- wing' d,  now  low,  now  high, 

Skim  swiftly  darting  o'er  the  changeful  deep. 
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ORESTES. 

(From  David  Scott's  Picture  at  the  Central  Exchange,  Newcastle.) 

Stabb'd  by  her  son,  dark  Clytemnestra  falls  ; 
And  as  lie  reels  beneath  his  guilt  away, 
The  avenging  Furies  mark  him  for  their  prey. 

Lo !    at  the  threshold  of  the  accursed  halls, 

Those  thi'ee  dread  sisters  —  wrapt  in  sable  palls, 
Colossal,  ghastly,  breathing  rage  sublime, 
Shaking  lit  torches  —  inscaut  on  the  crime, 

Grasp  him  with  power  that  conquers  and  appals  ! 

Eash,  impious  mortal !   though  the  adulterous  Queen 
Hath  steep'd  her  hand  in  thy  great  Father's  blood, 
Darest  thou  thus  to  wield  the  sword  of  Fate, 

A  self-appointed  minister  ?     Unseen 

Are  Jove's  decrees,  unalter'd,  unwithstood  j 
And  thou  this  deed  shalt  dearly  expiate. 

ORESTES. 

(From  Flaxman's  Illustrations  to  ^schylus.) 

Mad  with  remorse,  behold  the  Parricide ! 

"Waking  or  sleeping  no  repose  hath  he, 

Pale  victim  of  the  unrelenting  Three  ! 
At  home,  abroad  —  by  noon,  by  eventide  — 
In  crowded  street  —  on  lonely  mountain  side  — « 

Alecto  dire,  and  grim  Tisiphone, 

And  fell  Megcera  terrible  to  see, 
Pursue  him  still,  by  him  alone  descried. 
"When  shall  they  cease  to  blast  the  light  of  day, 

These  fierce  Eumenides  with  serpent  hair  ? 
And  Clyteranestra's  Ghost  what  power  shall  lay  ? 

See !    the  tall  Phantom,  rising  shrouded  there, 

Thrills  him  with  one  look  telling  the  despair 
Of  a  lojt  soul  —  then  vanishes  away. 
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DAVID   SCOTT. 

(On  Reading  the  Memoir  of  him  by  his  Brother,  "W.  B.  Scott.) 

Sadly  the  great,  profound,  unswerving  Soul 

Acted  alone  its  silent  tragedy ; 

Haunted  by  care,  yet  resolute  and  high, 
He  spurn' d  the  check  of  popular  control, 
Albeit  the  knell  of  Hope  with  deepening  toll 

Rang  to  his  heart ;    till,  ere  his  prime  pass'd  by, 

The  worn-out  Artist  laid  him  down  to  die, 
Adding  a  name  to  Glory's  deathless  roll. 
Alas  for  Genius  and  its  heavenly  powers  ! 

Truth  shown  through  Beauty  in  Art's  rainbow  dyes, 
The  noble  aim  of  his  laborious  hours, 

He  saw  contemn' d  by  undiscerning  eyes :  — 

Peace  to  his  soul!    heroic  agonies 
"Were  his  :  —  the  trophies  of  the  fight  are  ours.  ' 


ROUEN. 


Now,  farewell  Rouen  !  for  three  summer  days 

I've  roam'd  at  will  through  thy  quaint  gabled  streets. 
And  scaled  thy  towers  and  wonder'd  at  thy  feats 

Of  Gothic  mason-craft.     My  parting  gaze 

I  take  fram  these  green  heights,  and  briefly  praise 
A  landscape  such  as  all  too  seldom  greets 
The  eye  now  revelling  in  whate'er  it  meets, 

And  storing  all  for  Life's  less  cheerful  ways. 

Farewell,  grand  Minster  !   like  a  forest  tree 

In  thy  rude  symmetries.     Farewell,  broad  Stream ! 

Thrice-bridged  and  many-isled,  with  spacious  quay 
Built  on  each.  bank.     Bright  City  !   thou  dost  seem 

The  abode  of  Joy  and  healthful  Industry  :  — 

Would  that  our  Manchester'  were  more  like  thee ! 
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PLACE   DE   LA  CONCORDE,  PARIS. 


This  urban  landscape,  how  magnificent ! 

A  Church,  a  Hall,  with  carven  porticoes  — 

A  regal  Dome  —  an  arch  of  Triumph  —  close 
Four  matchless  vistas.     Avenues  besprent 
"With  blithesome  people ;    founts  the  Sun  has  lent 

All  Iris-hues  to ;    skies  of  blue  repose ; 

Imperial  palace-gardens,  where  the  rose 
Looks  gay,  with  Flora's  brightest  children  blent, 
And  sculptured  marbles  light  the  sombre  groves; 

All  these,   combined  in  manifold  array, 
Form  pictures  which  a  sumptuous  fancy  loves ; 

And  in  the  centre,  lo  !    that  pillar  grey, 
Three  thousand  winters  old,   from  Luxor's  pile, 
Shows  the  mind's  eye  the  enchanted  shores  of  Mle. 

II. 

Tornadoes  rend  the  deep,  and  pass  away 

Leaving  no  traces  where  their  wrecks  have  been. 

Stern  History  tells  us  how  this  royal  scene 
"Was  Murder's  shrine  in  France's  dreadful  day, 
"When  maniac  mobs,  and  leaders  worse  than  they, 

Eavaged  the  City ;    raised  the  guillotine ; 

Slew  here  the  beautiful,  unhappy  Queen, 
The  wise  Eoland,   the  heroic  fair  Corday. 
"Where  stands  that  aged  monolith  —  aye,  here  — 

Twelve  hundred  heads,  each  sever'd  at  a  blow. 
Fell  while  the  lime-trees  changed  from  bud  to   sere. 

A  bold  usurper  now  lays  Freedom  low  :  — 
Let  him  take  heed ;    there's  peril  in  her  pain  : 
He  cannot  kill  her ;    she  shall  rise  again. 

July,  1863. 
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PAST   AND   PRESENT. 

1.   DUDLEY  CASTLE,   STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A  STAKTLTNG   scnse  of  contrast  marks  the  scene. 

Here,  tinged  willi  Eve's  last  splendour,  stern  and  pale, 
From  wooded  crags  above  the  dusky  vale, 

Frowns  the  gaunt  ruin,   outlined  on  the  sheen. 

Of  radiant  sunset,   golden  and  serene ; 

And  round  its  grey  and  crumbling  towers  doth   wail 
The  wind's  low  music,  like  a  mournful  tale 

Of  Greatness  and  of  Strength  which  once  have  been:  — 

"While,  far  to  eastward,   darkening  all  the  sky, 
Mammon's  fuliginous  and   flamy  breath 
From  many  a  furnace  rolls  in  lurid  spires  :  — • 

And  so  they  stand  confronted — Life  and  Death  — 

The  haggard  Ghost  of  Feudal  Power  gone  by, 
And  the  grim  Demon  sweltering  'midst  his  fires. 

2.  NORMAN  TOWER  AND   RAILWAY  BRIDGE,  NEWCASTLE, 

The  sombre  Xeep,   majestic  in   decline, 

Its  outworks  gone,   still  looks  disdainful   down 
On  countless  roof-tops  of  the  busy  town, 

Abruptly  sloping  to  the  marge  of  Tyne ; 

O'er  whose    broad  waters,   arch'd  with  grand  design, 
O'er  streets,   and  factories,   and  crowded  quays, 
O'er  mast-head  pennons  fluttering  to  the  breeze, 

The  lofty  Railway  throws  its  branching  line, 

In  very  contact  with  the    embattled  wall 
Built  by  the  Norman.      Desolate   old  Tower, 
Faded,  yet  mighty  !     Lo,  the  giant  power 

Of  Progress,   trampling  down  opponents  all. 
Reveres  thine  age  at  this  destructive  hour, 

And,  swerving  past  thee,  hath  not  doom'd  thy  fall! 
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FALSEHOOD. 

A  covtaed's  refuge  is  the  boldest  lie ; 

But  there's  a  deeper  baseness,  when  the  Soul, 
Afraid  of  Conscience  in  her  stern  control, 

Would  cheat  itself  by  darksome  sophistry. 

Whoso,  inscrutable  to  human  eye, 
Discloseth  like  a  half-uncoiled  scroll 
Part  of  his  mind,  the  aspect  of  the  whole 

Thus  with  profouuder  craft  to  falsify ; 

\Yhoso  intendeth  fraud  in  act  or  word ; 
Such  culprit  may  evade  the  sentence  due 

From  fellow- mortals  —  yea,  God's  angry  sword, 

Which,  with  swift  vengeance,  smote  that  guilty  pair 
Confronted  by  the  Apostle,  him  may  spare  — 

Yet  he  shall  feel  vindictive  Justice  too. 


TRUTH. 

Althotjgh  celestial  Truth  in  light  esteem 

Be  held  by  those  who  kneel  at  Mammon's  shrine, 

Yet  swerve  not  thou  from  Truth's  directest  line ; 
Abhor  the  ends  which  are  not  what  they  seem ; 
Jleject  the  flatterer's  art,  the  worldling's  scheme; 

Disdain  their  courses  dark  and  serpentine ; 

Candid  and  faithful  be  each  act  of  thine, 
Clear  as  the  dew-drop  gilt  by  Morning's  beam ; 
And  if  the  road  to  wealth  not  this  way  lies, 

Richer  than  wealth  thy  recompense  shall  be  ; 
A  mind  above  all  low  anxieties 

Lest  plans  should  fail,  lest  wor.shipp'd  wealth  should 
flee ; 

A  heart  from  whisper'd  self-reproaches  fi'ee, 
Cheerful  and  calm  as  Noon's  unclouded  skies. 

H 
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TO   W.   B.   SCOTT. 


TuY  Muse  rejects  diurnal  themes  of  song  : 

She  smiles  and  bends  a  somewhat  scornful  brow 
On  lutes  and  cymbals,  tuneable  enow, 

Play'd  by  small  miustrcls  to  the  car-led  throng  : 

Amid  the  charmed  Past  she  lingers  long : 

Bravely  she  plunges  down  the  imfathom'd  sea 
Beneath  Avhose  waters  all  things  founded  be  ; 

Then,  rising,  pours  her  music  wild  tmd  strong 

High  through  the  clouds ;    and  if  a  casual  tone 
In  those  decp-cliorded  symphonies  offend 
Some  dainty  critic,  still,  to  Nature  true, 

The  general  strain  hath  sweetness  of  its  own :  — 
So  sings  thy  Aveird  and  mystic  Muse,  my  friend  ! 
Sing  on,  wild  Muse!  "fit  audience  thine  though  few." 


II. 

Thof  hast  a  Wizard's  might,  and  roll'st  away 

The  smoke  of  intervening  centuries, 

And  placest  reverend  eld  before  our  eyes 
As  rude,  as  fresh,  as  in  the  early  day ;  ^ 

Deeply  thou  drinkest  of  the  rills  that  play 

Tip  in  the  mountains  hoar  with  morning  rime, 

Hence  hast  thou  caught  the  voice  of  tliat  old  time 
Missung  in  many  a  modern  roundelay  :  — 
Thy  verse  affords  not  thus  a  poor  delight 

By  feeble  thoughts  to  sounding  phrases  wed ; 

Nor  from  thy  canvas  glance  through  antique  tire 
Belles  of  to-day  —  nor  chieftains  exquisite, 
Guardsmen  in  mail,  who  need  but  coats  of  red 

To  whirl  through  polkas  or  on  flutes  expire. 
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III. 


[See  the  emblomatioal  visniette-frontispiece  to  "  Poems  bv  'William  Bell  Soott.- 
London:    Smith/ Elder,  &  Co.— 1854."] 

The  waning  Moon,  the  star-bespangled  skies, 

Show  through  a  prison  loop-hole  arch'd  and  small; 

Where  as  the  entering  breeze  doth  rise  and  fall, 
The  torn  leaves  flutter  in  a  Book  that  lies 
Unclosed ;    and  shadows  of  quick-changing  size, 

Flung  from  one  lamp,  dance  on  the  rugged  wall. 

There,  too,   are  Pen  and  Palette :  —  hereby  all 
Thy  mind  and  work  thy  pencil  signifies. 
Hold  thy  straight  couri^e  :    with  Poet- Artist  power, 

Thou  yet  may'st  do  what  "men  will  not  let  die;" 

JBlest,  if  thy  dream-like  fancies,  quaint  and  high, 
Yield  not  to  cares  that  fret  the  studious  hour, 

Though  Fame  with  blaring  trumpet  pass  thee  by. 
And  Fortune  rain  on  thee  no  golden  shower. 


FAITH. 

Suggested  by  W.  B.  Scott's  sonnet,  entitled,  "Life-Struggles,"  and 
ending — 

"Yea,  thought  itself  is  triumph  ;   nor  would  I  pray 
"For  rest,  or  shrink,  if  I  could  but  command 
"  Courage  of  heart,  courage  of  heart  and  hand." 

Aye,  we  want  courage !    courage  to  believe 
"What  passes  comprehension  —  by  strong  will 
To  read  the  meshes  which  the  subtle  skill 

Of  the  Understanding  o'er  the  Soul  would  weave. 

O  could  we  to  supernal  Wisdom  leave 
The  solving  of  the  dark  enigmas  still 
Mysterious  round  us ;    and  with  inward  thrill 

Of  reverence  deep  as  life,  in  faith  receive 

God's  written  Word !     Yet  many  are  thus  blest : 
The  meek  and  lowly  minded  He  doth  raise ; 

The  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  rest 

From  all  their  burdens,  wliile  they  sing  His  praise; 

Religion  bears  tliera  up  through  all  the  strife 

And  trouble  and  toil  of  this  contrarious  life. 
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TO  ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

("Written  soon  after  tliu  Ccmplction  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.) 

iLLTJSTKTors  Offspring  of  illustrious  Sire  ! 

Thee  do  tliy  country  and  thine  age  proclaim 
Heir  to  the  most  enduring  wreaths  of  Fame. 

The  world,  that  knows  thee  not,  may  still  admire ; 

But  faithful  hearts  around  thee  value  higher 

The  Man  than  all  the  splendour  of  the  Name,  — 
Builder  of  -wealth  and  greatness,  yet  the  same 

As  when  thy  genius  flash' d  its  earliest  fire. 

Let  envy  bark  :  —  such  clamour  shall  be  vain. 
The  proudest  victory  ever  won  by  Mind 

O'er  ponderous  Matter,  has  been  thine  to  gain ; 

And  thou,  'mid  conflict,  thought,  and  toil  severe, 
Gentle,  though  mighty,  not  more  wise  than  kind, 

Still  lov'st  to  soothe  Affliction's  secret  tear. 

I^eweastle,  March,  1850. 


TO   CHARLES   DICKENS. 

TnoTJ  raovest  us  to  laughter  and  to  tears. 
By  Art's  supreme  enchantment,   at  the  will 
Of  the  fine  spirit  that  informs  thee  still 

"With  Love,   which  man  to  feebler  man  endears. 

Thy  Humour,  made  more  quaint  by  contrast,  peers 
Out  from  the  very  folds  of  Grief's  black  shroud  : 
All  forms  of  Life  thy  pictured  pages  crowd, 

And  all  the  crowd  by  Nature's  bond  coheres. 

"What  need  of  measured  numbers  to  enshrine 
Thy  thoughts  ?   the  true  poetic  Soul  is  there- 
Sympathies  world-wide  as  the  ambient  air, 

The  eye  that  sees,  the  touch  that  thrills,  are  thine  : 

Nor  Bard  nor  Sage  more  eloquently  tells 

How  much  the  loving  heart  the  wisest  brain  excels. 
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EVENING  PICTURES. 

1.   TOWN. 

Swart  Labour,  born  of  giant  Energy, 

Begrim'd  with  coal-dust,  scorch'd  by  fiery  toils, 
Strenuous  though  tir'd,  around  me  pants  and  moils, 

Here,  where  the  crowded  City  lilts  on  high 

Eoofs,  towers,  and  chimneys,  pil'd  confusedly 

Trac'd  sharp  and  black  on  Evening's  scarlet  glow, 
And  mirror'd  in  the  unrippled  stream  below. 

The  delicate  tinges  fading  from  the  sky 

Are  blui-r'd  with  smoke,  beneath  whose  dusky  pall 
I  hear  the  hammer's  clang,  the  keelman's  oar ; 
I  see  red  lights  far-scatter'd ;    nothing  more, 

Save  doubtful  gloom.     But,  lo  !    thy  crescent  small. 
Young  Moon !   that  in  the  blue  sea  without  shore 

Sailest  remote,  shines  calm  above  it  all. 


2.  COUNTBY. 

Over  "green  pastures  and  still  waters"  glowing, 
How  soft  the  the  lusti'e  of  June's  mellow  sun ! 
"What  time  the  swains,  their  daily  field-work  done. 

In  placid  weariness  are  homeward  going ; 

And  sweet  from  vernal  meadows  comes  the  lowing 
Of  kine ;  and  o'er  the  rich  grass,  daisy- dight  — 
A  beauteous  carpet,  emerald,  gold  and  white  — 

Broad  sycamores  their  lengthen'd  shades  are  throwing ; 

And  the  grey  church-tower,  with  the  landscape  blent. 
Scarce  overtops  the  arching  avenue 
Of  elms,  wherein,  with  wrangling  and  ado. 

Hundreds  of  rouks  hold  noisy   Parliament ; 

Hush'd  gradually,  while  Hesper  waxes  bright, 

And  Earth  reposes,  watch' d  by  brooding  Night. 
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FLORENCE   NIGHTINGALE. 

"  The  rcuson  calm,  the  temperate  will, 

"  Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned  ' 

"  Tq  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command." — fVords^t^orth, 


Methinks  it  were  not  raucli,  in  battle's  roar 

To  rush  on  Death  while  madrlcn'd  with  the  fray ; 
The  patient  courage  that,  from  day  to  day, 

Toils  through  the  terrible  campaign,  is  more ; 

But  when  high  cultured  Woman,  bent  to  explore 
And  soothe  War's  misery,  rends  herself  away 
From  social  joys  and  graces  —  0,  to  say 

How  godlike  great  she  is,  all  words  are  poor! 

Where'er  Crimean  glory  sheds  its  light, 

That  angel  band  of  heroines  shall  make  pale 
The  deeds  of  heroes  ;    many  a  fireside  tale 

Shall  hand  their  fame  down,  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  England's  armies  ever  shall  delight 
To  bless  thee,  noble  Florence  Nightingale  ! 

IT. 

The  poor  disabled  Soldier  kiss'd  the  shade 

Of  her  tall  figure  on  his  pillow  cast, 

As,  like  a  messenger  divine,  she  past. 
And  cheer' d  him  with  her  presence  and  her  aid. 
Hard  was  the  task  her  conscience  on  her  laid 

Such  wants  to  meet,  such  discords  to  control ; 

Tet  quail'd  not  once  the  indomitable  soul. 
Though  the  weak  body  downwards  oft  was  weigh'd. 
Her  comrades  watched  her  fading  cheek  and  eye, 

And  said  :  —  "Protect  that  life  to  all  so  dear  ; 
"Eest  from  your  labours."     Mark  her  calm  reply:  — 

*'  What  matter,  friends?     While  God  requires  me  here, 
"He  will  support  me;    and  if  here  I  die, 

**  I  hope  to  serve  Him  in  another  sphere. 
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III. 


She  sought  not  that  high  office ;  —  'twas  her  mind, 
Born  to  command  and  organize,  her  heart, 
So  true,  so  large,  so  tender,  taking  part 

In  all  the  woes  of  suffering  human-kind, 

That  stamp' d  her  as  our  England's  own,  design' d 
To  heal  the  stricken  warrior's  cruel  smart. 
Beneath  the  shaking  of  Death's  awful  dart ;'" 

And  she,  in  heaven,  her  recompense  shall  find. 

"  Go  !"  said  her  country  : — Straightway  did  she  go, 
Nerving  herself  to  conquer  deadly  pain, 

"Wherefrom  the  gentle  lady  shrank  not  so 

As  from  man's  plaudits.     England  wish'd  in  vain 

To  greet  her  with  ovations  :  —  none  might  know 
When  she  drew  near  her  native  shores  again. 


IV. 

*'  "Well,  well !    this  lady  has  a  wondrous  fame ; 

**  The  guest  of  nobles,  aye  of  royalty, 

*'  She  gains  a  rich  reward  for  bravery  ;  — 
"  Great  power  is  hei-'s,  and  popular  acclaim 
"  Fondly  re-echoes  her  euphonious  name. 

*'  Yet  why  should  scenes  of  agony  and  blood 

"  Mar  the  peach-bloom  of  lovely  maidenhood  ? 
"  Ought  girls  to  handle  men  whom  War  doth  maim  ? 
"  Women  for  me,  not  angels  !     Let  her  bays 

"  Adorn  her.       0,  of  course  it's  very  fine  ! 

"  But  these  odd  persons  are  no  pets  of  mine, 
"  Nor  can  I  their  peculiar  conduct  praise." 
Strange  if  thou  could'st,  poor  worldling !     Go  thy  ways  : 

She  takes  her  course  —  a  different  course  from  thine ! 
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THE  DAY  OF  STEPHENSON'S  FUNERAL. 

OCTOBEK  21,  1859. 

AT  NE^YCASTLE. 

The  darksome  Tyne  is  weeping  for  her  Son. 

AYinter  usurps  with  snow  the  autumnal  sky ; 

Bells  toll ;    ships  hoist  their  colours  half-mast-high ; 
And  fifteen  hundred  workmen,  clad  each  one 
In  sable,  march  to  see  due  honour  done, 

(In  that  old  church  with  graceful  canopy, 

That  pleased  his  youthful  and  maturer  eye), 
To  him  whose  noble  life  its  course  hath  run. 
'Tis  their  own  act;    and  while  they  thus  unite 

In  reverent  sorrow  for  their  Chief,  their  Friend, 
Born  in  their  ranks,  self-raised  to  topmost  height, 

Yet,  ne'er  forgetful  whence  he  did  ascend  — 
By  royal  grace,  to  Westminster's  proud  fane. 
Through  sunshine  moves  the  black  funereal  train. 

AT   WESTMINSTER. 

*'  "When  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him." 
How  from  the  arches  of  the  antique  nave. 
That  heavenly  music  echoes  o'er  the  grave, 

As  if  the  dead  were  mourn'd  by  Cherubim  ! 

High,  low,  the  Minster  crowd  :    all  eyes  are  dim. 
"  His  body  is  eutomb'd  in  peace  :    his  name 
"  Liveth  for  evermore,"  enroll'd  by  Fame: 

So  peals,  so  dies  away,  the  funeral  hymn. 

And  when  his  sacred  relics  first  were  hid 
Where  he  and  Telford  now  together  lie, 
"Who  both  had  bridged  the  stormy  Straits  on  high, 

Saw  ye  that  glancing  sunbeam,  as  it  slid 

Down  the  tall  shafts,  and  gilt  the  coffin-lid, 
And  told  of  glory  that  shall  never  die  ? 
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ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

BUKIED  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  OCTOBER  21,  1859. 
(written   by    ONE   OF   THE    MOURNERS   AFTER   THE   FUNERAL.) 

His  country's  noblest  shrine  embalms  his  dust : 

His  country  swells  the  dirge  around  his  bier. 

This  comforts  us  a  little ;  yet  the  tear 
Of  bursting  grief  will  flow,  because  it  must, 
That  he,  so  dear,  great,  gentle,  brave,  and  just, 

Shall  be,  indeed,  no  more  amongst  us  here ; 

In  the  young  autumn  of  his  fruitful  year 
Torn  from  us :  —  not  for  ever,  as  we  trust. 
Belov'd,  rever'd  one  !   who  can  now  persuade, 

Command,  originate,  encourage,  quell, 

Act,  guide,  bestow,  like  thee  ?  —  That  abbey-bell  — 
Its  tolling  haunts  us !     Rest,  where  thou  art  laid, 
A  fit  companion  for  Watt's  mighty  shade, 

Till  the  last  trumpet  wake  ye  both  !     Farewell ! 


NOTES. 

T/ie  proudest  victory  ever  won  by  Mind 
(fer  ponderous  Matter,  has  been  thine  to  gain  ;  Page  52. 

''  Four  hollow  beams,  each  470  feet  long,  made  of  wrought  iron,  and 
large  enough  for  a  railway  train  to  pass  through,  were  constructed  on 
the  beach  1,500  feet  from  their  permanent  site;  they  were  floated  ou 
rapid  tides  to  the  piers  built  for  their  support  ;  and,  finally  these 
stupenduous  fragments  of  the  Holyhead  Road,  weighing  2,000  tons 
each,  were  lifted  100  feet  into  their  place." — (See  "Clark's  Britannia 
and  Conway  Bridges.") 

And  fifteen  hundred  workmen,  clad  each  one,  %c.  Page  56. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  Mr.  William  Pearson, 
Treasurer  of  the  Workmen's  Sick  Fund  at  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson 
&  Co.'s  engine  manufactory,  Newcastle  : 

24,  Great  Geoige-street,  London, 
16th  Dec,  1859. 
Deau  Sir. — I  am  desirous  to    express  my  sense  of  the  admirable 
wa}'  in  which  the  workmen  showed  tlieir  respect  and  affection  for  my 

I 
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late  cousin — Mr.  Robert  Stephenson — on  the  day  of  his  funeral. 
When  I  first  heard  of  their  request,  that  there  should  be  a  special 
service  in  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  at  the  hour  of  his  interment  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  of  their  wish  to  attend  in  a  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  last  tribute  to  his  memory,  I  felt  that  such  an  act, 
besides  being  most  gratifying  to  myself  and  the  other  friends  of  the 
deceased,  also  reflected  tlie  highest  credit  on  the  men  themselves,  and 
demanded  from  me  a  maiked  acknowledgment.  I  therefore  propose  to 
contribute  to  the  Workmen's  Sick  Fund  the  sum  of  £500,  w^ith  the 
understanding  that  this  amount  shall  be  under  the  control  of  trustees, 
to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  fimd.  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
communicating  this  to  the  men,  with  my  personal  thanks  for  their 
conduct  on  the  melancholy  occasion  referred  to. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)     Geouqe  Robert  Stephenson. 

Through,  sunshine  moves  the  black  funereal  train.         Page  56. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  reply  to  the  application  for  leave  for 
the  funeral  procession  to  pass  through  Hyde  Park. 

Horse  Guards,  October  20,  1859. 

Sir, — Before  sanctioning  your  proposal  that  the  funeral  procession 
of  the  late  Mr.  Stephenson  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  Hyde 
Park  on  its  way  to  Westminster  Abbey,  His  Koyal  Highness  deemed 
it  expedient  to  ascertain  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  on  so  unusual  an  appli- 
cation, and  for  -which  no  precedent  exists.  Her  Majesty  considers  that 
as  the  late  Mr.  Stephenson  is  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  high  position  he  occupied,  and  the  world-wide 
reputation  he  has  won  for  himself,  as  an  engineer,  his  funeral,  though 
strictly  speaking  private,  as  being  conducted  by  his  friends,  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  public  ceremony,  and  being  anxious,  moreover,  to 
show  that  she  fully  shares  with  the  public  in  lamenting  the  loss  which 
the  country  has  sustained  by  his  death,  she  cannot  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  giving  her  entire  sanction  to  the  course  which  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Ranger  recommends. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  Manby,  Esq  ,  C.E.  J.  Macdonald. 


"  LABORARE  EST  ORARE. 


H 
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1.  DUTY  AND   INCLINATION. 

Who  knows  not  Duty  ?     There's  a  silent  voice 

Within  us  saying,  "  This  path  shalt  thou  tread  ! 

"  Forsake  it,  Sorrow  shall  how  down  thine  head : 
"  Choose  it,  thy  soul  shall  prosper  and  rejoice." 
Ah !  ne'ertheless,  how  hard  the  needful  choice ! 

Oft  would  I  rather  doze  on  dreamy  hed  — 

What  witchcraft  makes  me  nerveless  as  the  dead  ? 
How  is't  that  I  with  nicest  equipoise 
Can  weigh  the  leaving  undone  and  the  doing 

Of  good  and  ill  —  yet  shrink,  that  very  hour, 
From  irksome  good,  delightsome  ill  pursuing  ? 

0  the  heart's  weakness !     0  the  spell-like  power 
Of  Inclination,  sweetly,  blandly  wooing, 

To  rob  the  future  of  its  richest  dower  ! 


2.    ENDEAVOUR. 

Does  thy  heart  sink  within  thee,  sore  opprest 

By  what  may  seem  too  hard  realities  ? 

Wouldst  thou  escape  from  duties  as  they  rise, 
Longing  to  "  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ?" 
Beware  !     The  Siren  Indolence,  in  quest 

Of  victims,  looks  at  thee  with  dangerous  eyes ; 

0  heed  not  her  seducing  flatteries, 
But  gird  the  mail  of  conflict  on  thy  breast. 
By  how  much  thou  with  inward  foes  hast  striven, 

By  so  much  art  thou  stronger  for  the  fight; 

If  thou  wilt  seek  supernal  aid  aright. 
Enough  to  make  thee  conqueror  shall  be  given ; 
And  on  each  earnest  effort,  fresh  from  Heaven, 

Shall  gleam  a  ray  of  spiritual  light. 
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3.   TO   INDOLENCE. 

Away,  false  Wanton,  with  thy  fatal  charms ! 

Persnade  me  not  that  Genius  proudly  flies 

Above  gross  Earth  and  all  its  drudgeries ; 
Loose  from  my  neck  thy  captivating  anns  ; 
Take  hence  thy  kisses  frauglit  with  deadliest  harms ; 

Idlesse,  begone  !     I  know  thy  sorceries ; 

Thou  shalt  not  coax  to  sleep  the  watchful  eyes 
Of  sentry  Conscience  whom  no  guile  disarms. 
I  tell  thee,  the  great  soul  that  soars  away, 

Strong- wing' d,  through  Poesy's  sublimest  air, 
Scorns  not  its  kindred  with  inferior  clay  ; 

And  power  descends  on  all  who  front  the  care 
That  harrasses  Earth's  children  day  by  day  : 

Be  mine  in  strife  like  this  the  palm  to  bear ! 


4.  ANTiEUS. 

The  Libyan  giant,  boastful  of  his  power. 
Challenged  to  combat  all  of  mortal  birth. 
He,  whensoe'er  he  touch'd  his  Mother  Earth, 

New  strength  acquired ;   but  Destiny  did  lower 

On  him,  too  proud  of  that  maternal  dower ; 
For  great  Alcides,  grappling  him  around, 
And  holding  him,  perforce,  from  off  the  ground, 

With  death -grasp  strangled  him  in  fatal  hour. 

0  ye  who  linger  with  the  Beautiful, 

Afraid  of  arduous  toil,   be  warn'd  hereby. 

And  strengthen  Thought  with  Action,  lest  ye  die, 

Failing  the  amaranthine  wreath  to  cull ; 
For  Man's  most  lofty  spirit  ne'er  may  rise, 
Save  from  Earth's  contact,  to  its  native  skies. 
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5.   ANT^US. 

As  Hercules  quell'd  with  Olympian  might 
Earth-born  Antoeus ;    so,  "we  surely  deem, 
The  Spiritual,  in  Life's  conflicting  scheme, 
O'ercomes  the  Sensuous  :  —  Faith  eclipses  Sight :  — 
*Tis  Faith  alone  that  guides  the  soul  aright. 

To  Youth's  glad  eye  the  things  it  sees  may  seem 
Substantial ;    but  they  fade,  as  fades  a  dream, 
Before  Eternity's  advancing  light.  — 
Happy  the  mind  with  power  to  reconcile 
Opposing  forces ;    too  robust  to  bend 
Beneath  the  weight  of  secular  affairs ; 
Too  noble  to  be  soil'd  by  sordid  cares ; 
Active  in  work- day  duty;    thus,  the  while, 
Imping  its  pinions  heavenward  to  ascend." 


6.   GENIUS   AIDED   BY   CIRCUMSTANCE. 

"When  Circumstance  and  Genius  coincide. 

So  that  the  inmost  spirit's  well-plum' d  wings 
Gain  strength  and  culture  from  all  outward  things, 

Then  may  the  stream  of  Life  serenely  glide 

To  join  its  ocean  with  a  grander  tide  : 

Then  up  to  Heaven  the  sacred  Pastor  brings 
A  still  increasing  flock ;    the  Poet  sings. 

Filling  the  -world  with  wonder  and  with  pride ; 

The  Sage  completes  his  high  discoveries,  great 
"With  mystic  truth ;   the  Artist's  hand  prevails 

Diviner  forms  of  beauty  to  create ; 

And,  all  her  canvas  bent  with  favouring  gales, 
Steer'd  by  the  mighty  Poltieian,   sails 

'Jhroiigh  prosperous  seas  tlie  gallant  ship,  the  State. 
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7.   GENIUS   CONTENDING  AGAINST 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 

"When  Genius  fights  with  adverse  Circumstance, 
It  may  be,  large  achievements  to  mankind 
Arc  thereby  lost ;   for  many  a  gifted  mind, 

"Wliose  power,  discreetly  guided,  might  advance 

The  general  good,  directs  its  aim  askance. 

And  wastes  itself,  in  fruitless  struggles  blind  : 
But  soon  (for  Nature's  wealth  is  unconfined,) 

Others  arise  with  other  happier  chance. 

And  there  are  unrecorded  victories 

Beyond  all  Fame,   when  souls  of  choicer  taste 
And  gentler  sympathies,  for  action  braced. 
Subdue  their  own  faults  and  the  world's  turmoil, 

And,  with  persistent  courage,  calmly  wise, 
Accept  their  lot  of  uncongenial  toil. 


8.  GENIUS   OVERCOMING  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

He  shall  be  call'd  a  Hero,  howsoe'er 
By  Fortune  blest,  who  resolutely  gains 
The  heights  of  gloiy ;    and  his  ground  maintains, 

By  valiant  self-defence  against  whate'er, 

"Without,  within,  would  vanquish  or  ensnare. 
More  noble  he,  who  like  a  martyr  dies. 
Strong  to  attain  what  lofty  end  his  eyes 

Having  set  before  them ;    all  too  weak  to  bear 

Through  Life's  full  term  the  withering  blasts  of  Fate. 
He  noblest  who,  above  all  selfish  hope 

And  fear,  works  ever,  conquering,  yet  sedate ; 
Finds  in  his  own  brave  soul  abundant  scope; 

For  gold,  rank,  power,  ease,  glory,  breathes  no  sigh; 

But  lives  "  as  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye." 
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9.   MAMMON-WORSHIP. 

The  service  the  exacting  world  demands 

Is  absolute  devotion ;    sleepless  eyes 

To  see,  swift  grasp  to  clutch,  whene'er  they  rise, 
Chances  of  happy  fortune ;    both  the  hands 
Must  work ;   he  drifts  a-lee  that  musing  stands ; 

"^"hile  he  that  under  fair  or  threatening  skies 

At  every  flaw  his  shifting  canvas  plies, 
Not  seldom  moors  his  bark  to  golden  strands. 
But,  long  encrusted  with  material  things, 

Centred  in  self,  the  harden'd  mind  ignores 
Things  spiritual ;    and  the  fresh  crystal  springs 

Of  fine  emotion  perish,  choked  and  dried ; 

Till  Mammon's  votary  coldly  casts  aside 

Whatever  adds  not  to  his  coffer' d  stores. 


10.   BUSINESS. 

Amidst  a  Factory's  murky  atmosphere, 

With  hiss  of  steam,  and  ceaseless  whirl  of  wheels, 

Rough  shouting  voices,  stamping  cart-horse  heels, 
And  din  of  anvils,  clashing  on  my  ear 
In  mingled  hubbub  —  I  must  still  keep  clear 

My  brain,  to  cope  with  shrewd,  importunate  men, 

Expert,  hard-headed,  lynxlike  in  their  ken, 
And  dead  to  all  that  gentle  hearts  hold  dear; 
And  I  must  watch  the  leagued  insidious  powers 

Of  slothful  jSTegligence,  and  dull  Delay, 

And  foul  Disorder,  lest  they  steal  away 
The  choicest  fruitage  of  the  teeming  hours. 

—  Work,  then  —  aye,  work  !  thus,  many  a  thornier  way 
Than  thine,  blooms  fresh  with  ever-springing  flowers. 

K 
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11.   ASPIRATION   i^'OR  SELF-CONQUEST. 

Set  not  thine  heart  on  glittering  prizes,  high 

Above  thee ;    he  it  simply  thy  desire 

To  make  thine  own  the  treasures  that  are  nigher, 
Where  the  great  Life- Tree  bends  down  heavily* 
Its  laden  branches  far  below  the  sky 

Of  worldly  greatness.     Duty  bravely  done, 

Self-conquest,  labour  punctual  as  the  sun, 
Although  not  brilliant  in  the  general  eye, 
Are  free  to  all,  and  yield  rewards  most  dear, 

Sung  by  the  high  and  meditative  Muse ; 
Eich  as  the  foison  of  the  autumnal  year ; 

Freshening  as  mountain  rills  or  twilight  dews ; 

Sweet  as  the  wayside  flowers  whose  fairy  hues 
And  balmy  breath  the  fainting  Pilgrim  cheer. 


^ 


l±    THE   BROOK. 

I  climb'd  a  steep  ascent  one  autumn  day, 

And  oft-times  wander'd  from  the  sultry  road, 
Lured  by  the  mazes  of  a  brook  that  flowed 

In  a  green  dingle,  amid  boulders  grey, 

And  moss,  and  fern,  and  flowers.     The  pebbles,  gay 
With  gem-like  colours,  tremulously  glow'd 
Soft  through  the  lymph,  beneath  whose  ripple  show'd 

Like  golden  network  the  Sun's  glinting  ray. 

Cool  was  the  velvet  verdure;    and  'twas  sweet 
To  watch  the  pranks  of  many  a  wild  cascade 
That  leap'd  and  foam'd  and  sparkled  through  the  glade  i 

To  find  out  many  a  nook  for  fairies  meet :  — 
But  this  was  not  my  course ;    so  forth  I  went, 
And  to  the  heights  my  toiling  footsteps  bent. 

Seatollar,  Borrowdale, 
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13.   THE   MOUNTAINS. 

The  feathery  birch,  the  ash  with  ivy  clad, 
The  moss-grown  oak,  no  longer  shade  the  rill, 
Which,  through  bare  herbage,  down  the  topmost  hill 

Runs  scantier  now,  yet  musical  and  glad. 

—  Is  yon  white  speck  a  distant  shepherd-lad, 
Sole  tenant  of  the  uplands  vast  and  still, 
Where  mountains  surging  to  the  horizon  fill 

The  mind  with  grandeur  ?  —  I  will  not  be  sad 

Alone  with  Nature  thus,   though  Man  appear 
A  dwarf  befure  her  stern  sublimities. 

An  imp  amidst  her  purer  charms  severe  ; 

My  thoughts  shall  rather  stretch  their  wings,  and  rise 

To  Greatness,  Freedom,  Calmness  conquering  Fear, 
And,  like  these  mighty  summits,  pierce  the  skies. 
year  Honister  Crag. 


14.   THE   TORRENT. 

The  wind  is  up.     The  drifting  vapours  shroud 
The  peaks  of  Glaramara.     Swoln  with  rain, 
Down  come  the  waters  rushing  to  the  plain. 

I  love  to  trace  them  :  —  here,  a  pent-up  crowd 

Of  hurrying  surges ;    here  a  silver  cloud 

Toss'd  high  from  jutting  crags  in  showers  of  spray; 
Here,   swirling  round  as  if  to  tear  away 

O'erhanging  trees  rock-rooted  ;    hei-e,  with  loud 

And  angry  roar,  adown  the  black  ravine 

Deep-plunging ;    here,  in  sheets  of  foam  outspread, 
Swift- sliding  o'er  a  broad  flat  granite  bed  :  — 

Forward  I  press,  unchcck'd  though  squalls  are  keen :  - 
0  could  I  thus  gird  all  my  force  together. 
And  go  right  on  through  life's  unkindest  weather ! 

Sty  Head  Tass. 
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15.  BREAKERS  ON  A  ROCKY  SHORE. 

Emblem  of  Passive  Strength  defying  Rage, 

The  jagg'd  and  hcctling  rocks  of  this  wild  shore 
Itepel  the  hrcakcrs  wliich  against  tlicm  roar ; 

Care  not  mad  Ocean's  fury  to  assuage; 

But,  as  they  have  stood  from  remotest  age, 

Stand,  bare  and  bluff  ;    and  with  a  rigid  frown 
In  silence  fling  the  noisy  surges  down. 

Dash'd  from  wet  crags  just  underneath  the  stage 

I  tread  on,  how  the  white   and  wrathful  seas 
Fall  baffled,  as  from  rampart,  mound,  and  tower 
Of  olden  fortress,  backwards  might  be  hurl'd 

The  tide  of  onslaught !     Learn,  'mid  scenes  like  these, 
0  Man  assail' d  by  trouble  !    with  what  power 
Sublime  Endurance  foils  an  angry  world. 

Whitley,  Korthiimberland. 


16.   BUSINESS   AND   POETRY. 

"Keep  to  your  work;    abjure  these  foolish  rhymes; 
"  Be  wholly  that  which  Providence  ordains 
"You  should  be:  — one  who,   as  a  trader,  gains 
"  His  bread."     Most  wisely  counsell'd  ;    for  the  times 
Are  all  at  discord  with  Euterpe's  chimes; 
The  world  is  a  hard  mistress ;    under  pains 
And  penalties  are  they  who  loose  her  chains 
By  Art  or  Song ;    poor  scribblers,  useless  mimes, 
She  calls  them.     Be  it  so  !     Yet,  grant  me,  Heaven, 

The  source  of  Song,  the  spirit  that  admires 
The  great,  the  lovely  !     0,  to  me  be  given 
A  heart  with  Beauty  and  with  Truth  in  tune  — 
A  dearer  thing  than  Earth's  most  splendid  boon, 
Gain'd  at  the  price  the  ruthless  world  requires ! 
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17.   BUSINESS  AND   POETRY. 

If  any  touch  of  song-craft  e'er  were  mine, 

'Tis  well-nigh  lost ;    the  spark  is  flickering  out ; 
The  puny  streamlet  languishes  in  drought. 

Let  not  a  weak  Muse  deem  herself  divine ; 

Crush'd  by  the  burden  she  disdains,  she'll  pine 

And  perish.     Search  the  woods  ;    the  tenderer  sprout 
!N^e'er  grows  a  storm-defying  oak,   without 

The  showers,   the  breezes,   and  the  free  sunshine. 

No  matter  !    full-voiced  is  the  choir  of  Song : 
What  need   of  one  more  scrannel-pipe  ?     Ai'ise, 
Spirit  of  Power,   within  me  !     Chase  my  fears, 

Nerve  me  to  think,   to  act,   to   suffer  long. 

"When  strength  for  duty  sickens  till  it  dies, 
That  is  a  sorrow  worth  an  Angel's  tears. 


18.   PRACTICE. 

Rest  not  in  clearest  insight ;    and  if  power 
Of  utterance  fit  be  given  thee,   rest  not  there. 
Perception  is  but  thought  —  words  are  but  air. 

Impregnate  with  good  deeds  each  transient  hour ; 

Lest,  like  the  fragrance  of  the  gather' d  flower, 

Thy  time  —  God's  gift  —  so  common,   yet  so  rare 
Should  fleet  away,   and  leave  thee  with  Despair, 

Weeping  remorseful  tears  —  a  fruitless  shower  ! 

Uetter  to  live  in  sweet  simplicity. 

And  answer  Duty's  call  with  cheerful  heart. 
Obeying  the  Soul's  dictate,    "small  and  still:" 

Far  better  this,  than  sagest  Doctrine  high 
Unwed  to  Practice  ;    or  transcendent  Art ; 
Or  all  the  heaven-taught  Bard's  divinest  skill. 


i 
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19.   THE   TRUE   END   OF   WORK. 

He  that  holds  Pleasure  lightly  —  prompt  in  thought, 
Vigorous  in  action  —  may  pursue  his  end, 
And  reach  it :  —  Fortune  ever  doth  hefiiend 
The  strong :  —  and  yet  his  final  gain  is  nought, 
Unless  high  ends  by   noble  means  be  sought, 
So  that  his  keenest  inward  searchings  tend 
A  clear,   deep  whisper  from  his  heart  to  send 
In  self-approval.     Are  men  to  be  taught, 
E'en  in  these  days  —  now  when  the  earth's  so  old — 
That  mere  world-wisdom,  wealth,  fame,  influence, 
Are  transitory,  and  fool  the  baffled  sense  ? 
True  work  hath  sacred  aspects  manifold, 
Grand  ultimate  bearings  on  the  destiny 
Of  spirits  born   for  immortality. 


20.   CONCLUDING   PRAYER. 

Thou,  from  Whom  comes  all  wisdom  to  discern, 
All  power  to  do  —  grant  me  thine  heavenly  light, 
That  I  may  plainly  see  what  things  are  right : 

And  forasmuch  as  I  Thy  ways  may  learn. 

Yet  ne'crthcless  aside  my  footsteps  turn, 

0  grant  me,  further,   Strength  and  Will  to  fight 
Against  the  evil  rising  with  fresh  might 

In  mine  own  self  as  days  and  nights  retui-n. 
Lord  !    make  me  watchful  ne'er  to  rest  content 

AVhile  aught  that  I  should  do  remains  undone ; 
Forgive  the  past ;    be  time  no  more  mis-spent ; 
15ut  may  my  life  on  earth  befit  the  heir 
Of  life  eternal !     Hearken  to  my  prayer. 

For  the  dear  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son. 


JUVENILE  PIECES.' 
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VENETIAN  SERENADE. 

The  moonbeam  sleeps  softly 

On  Adi-ia's  blue  sea; 
Its  wave  is  as  tranquil 

As  calmness  can  be; 
The  last  trace  of  sunset 

Still  gleams  on  its  breast, 
But  the  faint  and  far  glory 

Dies  slow  from  the  west. 

Awake,  fair  Bianca ! 
Thy  fond  lover  calls: 

0  leave,  unregretful, 

The  Doria's  proud  halls; 
And  swift  to  the  main-land 

Ere  daylight  appear, 
Come  sail  with  Francesco 

Thine  own  Gondolier ! 

Arise  from  thy  couch,  love  ! 
Away  let  us  fly  ! 

1  long  to  be  basking 
In  that  radiant  eye  ; 

To  see  those  bright  tressea 

Luxuriantly  shine. 
And  the  sweet  smiles  that  dimple 

That  soft  cheek  of  thine  ! 

Thy  Father,  forgetting 

The  fire  of  his  youth, 
Deems  Love  is  but  madness 

Nor  trusts  in  its  truth : 
Up,  up,  then !    and  teach  him 

'Tis  vain  to  oppose, 
For  Love  conquers  ever 

The  mightiest  foes. 


1829. 
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She  comes  not  —  she  comes  not ! 

Tlie  night  wears  apfice  — 
Now,  Heaven  !   all  misfortune 

Avert  in  thy  grace  ! 
But,  soft !    at  the  casement 

What  bright  form  appears? 
'Tis  she  —  'tis  Bianca  ! 

Away  with  my  fears ! 

Now  haste  thee,  my  own  love ! 

How  swiftly  I'll  glide 
Across  the  dark  water 

With  thee  by  my  side  ! 
And  never  my  sweet  one 

TiU  death  I'll  resign  — 
Who  dares,  let  him  follow  ! 

Now  —  now  —  she  is  mine ! 


AT  CASTLETON-ON-THE-PEAK. 

1829. 
miNCIPALLY  BY  R.  D.  II. 

(We  sit  on  the  topmost  wall'^ 

Of  Peveril's  ruined  tower; 
We  gaze  on  the  deserted  hall 

Built  in  his  day  of  power ; 
And  the  same  fair  landscape  now  is  spread 

Broadly  beneath  our  eye, 
O'er  which,  in  days  of  splendour  fled, 

Swept  his  proud  chivalry. 

On  a  fair  and  wide  expanse 

Of  hill  and  dale  we  look, 
And  joyful  in  the  Sun's  bright  glance 

Sparkles  the  babbling  brook; 
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The  mighty  hills  around  us  spring 

In  their  enduring  pride, 
And  passing  clouds  their  shadows  fling 

Upon  the  mountain's  side.) 

And  centuries  have  roU'd  * 

Since  Dames  of  stately  mien, 
And  mail-clad  Enights  and  Minstrels  old 

"Within  these  towers  were  seen; 
And  reptiles  crawl  and  ravens  scream 

"Where  swell'd  the  tide  of  song, 
And  thousand  tapers  threw  their  gleam 

The  vaulted  roofs  along. 

Gone  are  the  brave  and  fair, 

Their  short-liv'd  race  is  o'er, 
And,   mingling  with  the  things  that  were, 

Tlie  Peveril  is  no  more  — 
(But  the  mouldering  turret  yet  shall  stand, 

Strong  even  in  decay, 
A  subject  for  the  Painter's  hand. 

And  a  theme  for  the  Poet's  lay.) 


SPEEDWELL   MINE. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

"the  majesty  of  darkness,"  —  Milton. 


Haek  !    'tis  the  distant  thunder  of  the  Pall  ! 
As  onward  thro'  the  mine's  long  shaft  we  move, 
How  rolls  the  still  increasing  roar  !     Our  boat 
Strikes  with  a  sudden  shock.       A  stony  arch, 
Thrown  o'er  the  mountain's  subterraneous  chasm, 
Bestrides  the  rushing  torrent.      Down  we  look, 
Down  into  darkness,  utter,  unexplored. 
For  a  few  feet  the  white  and  whirling  spray 
In  playful  eddies  is  descried  —  and  then 
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It  seems  as  if  tlie  Spirit  of  Darkness  claim'd 
All  for  his  own,   and  o'er  the  cataract 
Folded  his  gloomy  wings.       The   drops  of  foam 
That  sparkle  in  our  torch-light,  for  an  instant 
Glitter  in  contrast  to  the  utter  dark 
"Which  the  next  moment  swallows  them. 

Look  upwards  I 
"Where  is  tlie  roof?   Te  gaze  for  it  in  vain. 
On  cither  side  our  flickering  torch  reveals 
Huge,   frowning  crags  ;  —  but  over  us,   as  under, 
Broods  the  sepulchral  darkness. 

How  the  rocks 
Heverberate  the  never-ceasing  sound 
Of  the  cascade  which  roars  up  from  below 
Deep,  hoarse,  and  deafening ;    aa  from  some  vast  whirlpool 
Whose  wild  waves  foam  in  that  unfathom'd  gulph, 
And  madly  rage  beneath  the  ken  of  man  1 

"Why  should  we  wonder  that  our  Ancestors, 

Ere  the  bright  fiice  of  Science  had  shone  through 

The  clouds  which  palpably  o'erhung  our  land, 

Peopled  such  wild  and  fearful  scenes  as  this 

With  beings  of  another  world,  —  when  we. 

Despite  our  better  reason,  scarce  can  banish 

The  thought  —  the  friglitful  thought !  —  that  we  have  left 

Our  Earth  so  bright  and  beautiful,  have  left 

Our  Sun's  glad  ray,  for  ever,  —  and  the  flood 

"Whose  headlong  course  we  watch  shall  carry  us 

Down  to  those  dreary  depths  of  nether  gloom. 

What  fitter  entrance  to  infernal  realms 

Could  have  been  pictur'd  by  unbridled  Eaney, 

Or  by  besotted  Ignorance  believed  ? 

Those  times  are  past  ;    and  how  can  we  enough 

Adore  the  boundless  Giver  of  all  good, 

That  the  fair  light  of  Scripture  and  of  Science 

Hath  shone  upon  our  darkness,  —  and  the  force 

Of  Intellect  sublime  hath  shaken  off 

The  dismal  superstition  which  so  long 

Enthrall' d  our  blind  forefathers  in  its  chains. 

1829. 
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"A  WOFUL   BALLAD." 

Bright  upon  the  teeming  Earth 

Rose  the  Loi'd  of  Day. 
Carolling  in  wanton  mirth, 

Birds  from  every  spray, 
Over  Nature's  joyous  birth 

Pour'd  the  untaught  lay. 

"Why  upon  my  soul  did  gloom 

Sink  like  heavy  night  ? 
"Wore  not  Nature's  face  a  bloom 

Pure  and  fresh  and  bright  ? 
Wafted  not  each  breeze  perfume  ? 

Seem'd  not  all  delight  ? 

Yes  —  but  thou,  love  !    wert  not  there 

With  thy  witching  eye. 
Eloquent  beyond  campare  — 

Soul  of  gaiety  — 
And  thy  bright  brow,    clear   and   fair, 

Cloudless  as  that  sky  ! 

Mirthful  though  the  time  was  —  though 

Laugh' d  the  glorious  Day 
Over  all  the  Earth  below  — 

How  could  I  be  gay  ? 
How  could  I  be  free  from  woe  ? 

Thou  wert  far  away  ! 
1830. 


SllAKSPKRB. 


THE   CRUSADER. 

1.    THE   DEPARTURE. 

The  Maiden  looks  from  her  casement  high, 
And  the  landscape  smiles  beneath  her  eye ; 
The  mountain,  the  forest,  the  valley  so  fair, 
And  river  and  cornfield  and  moorland  are  there, 
But  she  heeds  not  these,  for  her  straining  sight 
Is  fix'd  on  the  form  of  her  own  true  Knight. 
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Sir  Vincent  looks  back  on  the  turreted  Hall, 

And  a  white  scarf  streams  from  its  topmost  wall; 

And,  firm  though  he  he,  yet  the  Knight  heaves  a  sigh, 

And  his  gauntletted  hand  strikes  a  tear  from  his  eye ; 

Then  dons  he  his  vizor  of  shining  steel, 

And  turns  on  his  palfrey  an  armed  heel, 

And  winds  his  way  up  the  steep  liill-side 

Where  with  banners  and  lances  his  merry  men  ride. 

Young  Isabel's  spirit  sinks  in  gloom 
As  wave  the  boughs  o'er  his  parting  plume, 
And  time  flies  on,  yet  her  fond  looks  dwell 
On  the  spot  where  he  sigli'd  his  last  farewell : 
Then  chang'd  and  sad  her  face  appears. 
And  her  eyes  grow  dim  with  bursting  tears, 
And  the  sweet  suppliant,  kneeling  there, 
Breathes  for  her  plighted  a  Maiden's  prayer. 

2.  THE   EETURN. 

Tears  have  roll'd  over  that  landscape  gay, 
And  thicken'd  the  moss  on  those  battlements  grey. 
In  the  prime  of  lier  beautiful  womanhood, 
To  watch  for  Sir  Vincent  fair  Isabel  stood  ; 
She  looked  from  the  height  of  her  lonely  bower 
O'er  highland  and  lowland,  o'er  forest  and  tower; 
But  her  pensive  gaze  was  lingering  still 
On  tlie  trees  that  skirt  yon  grass-clad  hill, 
For  there  the  form  of  her  warrior  ti'ue 
"When  last  they  parted  was  lost  to  view. 
Time  hath  been  busy  with  her  the  while, 
And  sadden'd  the  mirth  of  her  beaming  smile ; 
Hush'd  the  gay  carol  and  blithesome  joke 
"Which  ever  and  aye  from  her  sweet  lips  broke; 
And  the  laughing  eye,  and  the  sunny  brow, 
Ah  I    these  ye  may  look  for  vainly  now. 
Yet  deem  not  her  charms  are  vanishing; 
They  keep  but  the  promise  of  their  spring ; 
And  her  beauty  is  rich  in  its  radiant  prime 
As  the  glow  of  a  bountiful  summer-time. 
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—  She  starts  abrupt  from  a  waking  dream  ! 

"Whence  cometh  that  swift  and  shooting  gleam  ? 

Is  it  the  streamlet  sparkling  bright, 

Or  the  flash  of  arms  in  the  full  sun-light? 

The  Lady  springs  up,   and  her  heart  beats  high, 

And  the  fire  of  her  first  youth  darts  back  to  her  eye ! 

She  is  'ware  of  a  gallant  company 

Filing  from  under  the  greenwood-tree  ; 

And,  with  Love's  instinct,  she  hath  guess'd 

"What  stately  Leader  with  tossing  crest 

Urges  his  steed  before  the  rest. 

But  alas !    for  those  of  his  warrior  train 

"Whose  bones  are  white  on  the  field  of  slain  : 

And  their  Chief  bears  marks  of  his  valiant  labour, 

For  his  brow  is  scarr'd  by  the  Moslem  sabre  ; 

Ye  may  tell  what  years  and  toil  have  done, 

By  his  face  embrown'd  with  Syria's  sun  — 

By  its  deepen'd  lines  that  speak  of  care  — 

By  the  tinge  of  grey  in  his  crisped  hair. 

Yet  nobler  is  his  mien,  and  higher, 

Still  gleams  his  eye  with  its  former  fire ; 

And  still,  0  still !    with  a  heart  of  truth 

Fondly  he  treasures  the  love  of  his  youth  ! 

Now  speeds  the  fair  the  brave  to  greet, 
Onward  he  spurs  his  charger  fleet. 
He   draws  his  rein  at  the  Castle-door, 
And  the  true  lovers  meet  —  they  shall  part  no  more  ! 
1830, 


FROM   OSSIAN. 

1.   FINGAL   AND   THE   SPIRIT   OF   LODA. 

"  Careic-thuba." 

KiGHT  sank  upon  the  sea.      Along  the  coast 
Stretch'd  the  low  hills  with  all  their  echoing  woods. 
Hard  by,  a  narrow  plain  with  grass  o'er- grown 
Extended,  strewn  with  trunks  of  aged  trees, 
"Which  the  fierce  winds  of  midnight  in  their  wrath 
Had  torn  from  the  rude  clifi"  that  frown' d  above. 
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Tho  fire  was  kindled  and  the  feast  set  out ; 

But  Fingal's  soul  was  sad ;   he  tliought  of  friends 

Fallen  in  hattle.     Then  nppcar'd  tho  moon. 

Soft  sleep  descended  on  tho  warrior  youths. 

In  tho  pale  beam  their  helmets  glister'd  blue ; 

The  fading  firo  decay'd.      No  slumber  touch'd 

Tho  eye-lids  of  the  melancholy  King ; 

He  rose  amidst  his  arms,   and  wander'd  forth, 

Ascending  slow  tho  hill  whose  rugged  brow 

Is  crested  with  tho  circle  of  grey   stone  — 

Circle  of  Loda,  mossy  stone  of  power  ! 

Thence  might  he  mark  the  distant  beacon-fire 

Of  Sarno,  flickering  dim  across  the  sea. 

So  fared  he,  till  the  moon  couceal'd  her  face. 

The  sky  grew  black  with  tempest-boding  clouds, 

The  wailing  miduight-winds  began  to  lift 

Their  voices  —  then,   a  mountain-blast  swept  down. 

And  Loda's  Ghost  came  riding  on  its  wings  I 

It  came  array'd  in  terror,  and  aloft 

It  shook  a  dusky  spear ;    its  eyes,  like  flames, 

Glow'd  from  beneath  the  darkness  of  its  brow  ; 

Its  voice  was  deep  as  thunder  heard  afar. 

Sudden,   undaunted  Fingal  grasp'd  his  sword, 

And  shouted,  threatening : 

"  Hence  !    Avaimt !"  he  cried, 
"  Call  to  thy  winds,  thou  Son  of  Night !    and  fly  ! 
"  Why  dost  thou  meet  me  on  thy  shadowy  cloiid, 
**  Spirit  of  dismal  Loda  !     Do  I  fear 
"  Thy  ghastly  form  ?     Weak  is  thy  shield  of  clouds, 
' '  Feeble  thy  meteor  sword,  and  when  the  wind 
"  EoUs  them  together,  thou  thyself  art  lost. 
"  Fly  from  my  presence,  ^on  of  Night,  begone  !" 

"And  wouldst  thou  force  me  to  retreat?"  replied 

The  hollow  Voice  —  "  The  people  bend  before  me  ; 

"  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  heroes ; 

"  I  look  upon  the  nations,  and  they  vanish ; 

"  I  pour  the  blast  of  Death  from  out  my  nostril ; 
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**  I  come  abroad  upon  the  rushing  winds, 
"  And  all  the  tempests  are  before  my  face : 
**  Yet  is  my  dwelling  calm  above  the  clouds, 
"And  pleasant  are  the  fields  of  my  repose." 

**  Dwell  in  thy  pleasant  fields!"  replied  the  King  : 

"  Let  Fingal  be  forgot !     Do  I  attack 

"  Thj'  peaceful  plains?   then  wherefore  frown  on  mo 

"Shaking  thine  airy  spear?     Thy  frowns  are  vain! 

"  I  never  fled  before  the  brave  in  war,  — 

**  And  shall  a  phantom  Child  of  Mist  affright 

"  The  King  of  Morven  ?" 

"  Fly  !"  replied  the  Form  : 
"Fly  to  thy  land —•  receive  the  wind  and  fly! 
"  The  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  — 
"  Mine  is  the  tempest's  course !  —  The  valiant  King 
"  Of  Sora  is  my  son  —  he  bends  before 
"  My  rocky  throne  —  his  fight  is  round  the  walls 
"  Of  Carrie  thura,  and  he  shall  prevail  ! 
"  Fly,  Son  of  Comhal !   to  thy  native  hills, 
"  Or  feel  my  flaming  wrath  !" 

Thus  having  said, 
"With  spear  uplifted,  the  terrific  Shape 
Advanc'd  for  fight,  portentous !     But  the  King 
Drew  his  good  sword,  which  dark- brown  Luno  made; 
And  striding  onward  all  unterrified 
Through  the  dim  Ghost  he  drove  the  gleaming  steel. 
The  sever' d  Form  fell  shapeless  into  air. 
So  falls  a  smoky  column,  which  the  boy 
Smites  and  disperses  with  his  staff,  when  slow 
It  rises  from  the  half-extinguish' d  fire. 

The  Spirit  shriek' d,  as,  roll'd  into  itself, 

It  rose  upon  the  wind  ;    and  Inistore 

Shook  at  the  sound  :    the  far-off  Ocean  wave 

Heard  it  and  trembled.       Starting  from  their  sleep, 

The  friends  of  Fingal  seiz'd  their  heavy  spears  ; 

They  miss'd  their  Chief,  and  sprang  with  sounding  arms 

lu  rage  to  seek  him,  —  when  the  moon  came  forth, 
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And  shcw'J  him  to  them  in  his  shining  mail 
Tictorious  and  serene  !   their  souls  were  calm'd, 
As  the  wild  seas  go  down  when  storms  subside ; 
They  lais'd  the  song  of  joy  till  Inistore 
"With  all  her  hills  resounded;   soon  arose 
The  cheerful  flame;   heroic  tales  were  told; 
And  Fingal's  mighty  heart  again  rejoic'd. 


2.   DIRGE   IN    "FINGAL." 

Weep  on  the  rocks  where  the  wild  winds  rave, 
Bend  thy  fair  head  o'er  the  reckless  wave, 

Maiden  of  Inistore  ! 
Thou  that  art  lovelier  than  the  sprite, 
Gliding  at  noon  on  a  sunbeam  bright, 
O'er  the  stillness  of  Morven  with  noiseless  flight 
He  is  no  more  I 

Ah  !   when  shall  cease  thy  tear  ? 
Cold  he  lies  on  the  reeking  plain  — 
Bravely  he  fell  with  the  foremost  slain 

Beneath  Cuthullin's  spear ! 

1829. 


ORPHEUS   BEWAILING  EURYDICE. 

(FROM  VIRGIL.) 

"  Te  dulcis  conjux  !  te  solo  in  littore  secum 
"  Te  Teniente  die  te  decedente  canebat." 

Thee,  lovely  Bride  !   thee,  only  thee,  he  sung ; 
With  thy  dear  name  the  lonely  sea-shore  rung ; 
"With  thy  dear  name  he  hail'd  the  rising  ray 
And  the  last  splendours  of  the  Lord  of  Day. 

Or,  more  closely,  and  in  the  metre  of  the  original: — 

Thee,  sweet  Bride  of  his  heart!  thee,  aU  alone  by  the  Ocean, 
Thee  at  the  daybreak,  thee  at  the  day's  decline  was  he  singing. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
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FROM   HORACE. 

1.   TO   M^CENAS. 

Ode  I.,  Book  1, 

"  MsBcenaa  !  atavis  edite  regibus," 

M^CEXAs !    0,  my  dearest  pride 

And  guardian,  to  ancestral  Kings  allied  ! 
There  are,  who,  on  tlie  chariot-ground, 

Delight  to  raise  Olympic  dust  around ; 

And  the  proud  palm-wreath  and  the  goal 

Shunn'd  by  the  swift  wheels,  burning  as  they  roll, 
Excite  the  conquerors,  flush' d  with  fame, 

Men  though  they  be,  the  rank  of  Gods  to  claim- 
One  loves  the  Roman  mob  to  hear 

"When  him  they  laud  with  thrice-redoubled  cheer  : 
Another,  to  enrich  his  store 

"With  produce  of  the  Libyan  threshing-floor. 

Thou  ne'er  canst  make  the  Peasant  leave 
The  acres  his  paternal  plough  doth  cleave, 

In  Cyprian  bark  aghast  to  sail 
"Where  Adria  lifts  his  surges  to  the  gale  ; 

His  life  he  would  not  hazard  thus 
For  all  the  fabled  wealth  of  Attains, 

Awhile  enjoying  the  retreat 
Of  tranquil  meadows  round  his  country  seat, 

The  Merchant  now  no  longer  braves 
Vild  Boreas,  chafing  with  Icariau  waves  : 

But,  loth  to  sufi'er  poverty, 
He  soon  refits  each  shatter'd  argosy. 

Some  love  all  listless  to  recline. 
Hour  after  hour,  and  quaff  old  Massic  wine, 

Beneath  the  overshadowing  bay 
"Whose  boughs  protect  them  from  the  burning  day, 

Or  where  the  sacred  fountain  near, 
"With  murmuring  music  lulls  the  charmed  ear. 
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Many  prefer  the  teuted  plain, 
The  trumpet  and  the  clarion's  mingled  strain, 

And   War,   dread  source  of  Mother's  woe, 
To  all  the  joys  from  happy  Peace  that  flow. 

The  Sportsman  dares  the  wintry  sky, 
Nor  heeds  his  tender  wife's  foreboding  sigli ; 

Whether  his  staunch  and  trusty  hound 
In   greenwood   shade  the  lordly  stag  hath  found,  - 

Or  wild  boar,   chas'd  from  Marsan  lair, 
Hath  rent  to  shreds  the  all-too-fragile  snare. 

But  me,  the  ivy  garland,  prize 
Of  Learning's  brow,  uplifts  above  the  skies ; 

Me,  the  cool  grove  and  moonlit  lawn. 
Where  dance  the  graceful  Nymph,  and  wanton  Faun, 

From  the  rude  populace  divide ; 
While  fair  Euterpe,  constant  at  my  side. 

With  lute  propitious  aids  the  choir, 
And  Polyhymnia  sweeps  her  Lesbian  lyre. 

But  if  thou  classest  me  among 
That  glorious  band,  the  Lords  of  Lyric  Song, 

To  Heav'n  exalted  by  thy  praise. 
Above  the  stars  my  crest  sublime  I'll  raise. 

1827. 


2.  TO   PYRRHA. 

Ode  v.,  Book  1. 
"Quia  mxilti  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosi," 

Pykeha  !   what  graceful  boy 

Woos  thee  in  bower  of  joy 
Steep' d  in  moist  fragrance,  amidst  many  roses? 

For  whom,  0  witching  fair  ! 

Braid' st  thou  thy  yellow  hair, 
Simple  in  elegance,  as  he  reposes  ? 
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Alas  !   how  oft  the  fleetness 

Of  thine  enchanting  sweetness, 
Thy  different  aspect,  thy  most  brief  faith-keeping  — 

Like  Ocean  dark  with  gales 

That  rend  the  unreef  d  sails  — 
Must  that  poor  Youth,  unus'd  to  thee,  be  weeping  ! 

Ah,  credulous  I   he  deems, 

Thou  art  all  gold,  and  dreams. 
Thou  shalt  be  ever  listless,  ever  smiling ; 

Nor  thinks  the  fickle  breeze 

"Will  change,  and  lash  the  seas 
To  tempest,  those  who  know  thee  not,  beguiling. 

Hapless  that  dazzled  crowd  ! 

For  me,  my  picture  vow'd. 
High  on  the  sacred  wall  sets  forth  my  story ; 

How  I,  from  storms  to  rest 

Escap'd,  have  hung  my  vest 
All  dripping,  to  the  potent  Sea-God's  glory. 

1836. 


3.   TO   POSTUMUS. 

Ode  Xir.,  Book  2. 
"Eheul   fugaces,  Postume,  Postume," 

Mr  frien'l  !    my  friend !    the  fleeting  years 

Alas !   they  glide  away. 
Old  Ago,  with  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs, 

Advances  day  by  day. 
Unconquer'd  Death  awaits  us  all : 
Three  daily  hecatombs  may  fall, 

But  will  not  buy  delay 
From  Pluto,  who  in  Stygian  folds, 
Tityus  and  thrice-huge  Geryon  holds. 
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The  dismal  rivor,  circling  round 

Tartarean  realms  beneath, 
Must  bear  us  all  from  earthly  ground 

To  that  dark  land  of  death. 
The  Prince,  the  Boor  that  tills  the  field, 
Alike  to  Destiny  must  yield, 

Alike  resign  their  breath  ; 
In  vain  ensanguin'd  Mars  we  fly, 
Or  Adrian  surges  hoarse  and  liigh. 

In  vain,  when  deadly  Auster  raves, 
We  shun  bleak  autumn's  blast : 

Cocytos  with  its  gloomy  waves 
By  all  must  soon  be  past : 

And  the  dim  forms  of  tortur'd  souls 

Hound  which  the  languid  water  rolls 
Must  meet  our  gaze  at  last  j 

Tir'd  Sisyphus  who  finds  no  ease, 

And  those  ill-famed  Daniiides. 

Thou  must  depart  from  this  fair  earth, 

From  thine  own  lov'd  fire-side. 
From  thy  sweet  wife,  whose  chasten'd  mirth 

'Twixt  thee  and  care  would  glide. 
Of  all  the  tiees  that  round  thee  grew 
None  but  the  drear  and  baleful  yew 

Shall  weep  that  thou  hast  died  — 
Yes,  the  dark  yew,  despis'd,  forlorn, 
Alone  its  short-liv'd  lord  sliall  mourn. 

The  choice  Csecubian  which  thy  care 

Had  treasur'd  up  in  vain, 
"With  worthier  use,  thy  liberal  heir 

Shall  broach  and  quaff  amain  j 
And  that  proud  wine  push'd  round  by  all, 
Shall  tinge  the  pavement  of  thy  hall 

With  deep,  rich,  crimson  stain, 
Though  'neath  a  hundred  keys  'tis  stored, 
And  fit  to  grace  a  Pontiff's  board. 

1836. 
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FROM   CATULLUS. 

"LUCTUS  IN  MORTE   PASSERIS." 

Carm:   HI. 

"Lugete,  0  Veneres,  Cupidinesque, 

"Et  quantum  est  hominum  venustiorum. 

**  Passer  mortuus  est  meae  puellae, 

"Passer,  deliciag  meae  puellae, 

*'  Quem  plus  ilia  oculis  suis  amabat : 

*'2^am  mellitus  erat,  suamque  norat 

*'  Ipsam  tarn  bene  quam  puella  matrem : 

**Kec  sese  a  gremio  illius  movebat; 

"  Sed  circumsiliens  modo  hue,  modo  illuc, 

*'Ad  solam  dominam  usque  pipilabat. 

"Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricosum, 

"Illuc,  unde  negant  redire  quenquam : 

"At  vobis  male  sit  malae  tenebrae 

"  Orci,  quae  omnia  bella  devoratis ! 

"  Tarn  bellum  mihi  passerem  abstulistis. 

"  0  factum  male  !    0  miselle  passer ! 

"  Tua  nunc  opera  meae  puellEe 

"Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli." 


TKANSLAXED. 
ON   THE   DEATH   OF   LESBIA'S   SPARROW, 

0  Venus,  mourn  !   Ye  Loves  and  Graces,  mourn ! 
And  ye,  more  beauteous  ones  of  human-kind. 
My  pretty  maiden's  sparrow  lieth  dead. 
My  pretty  maiden's  sparrow,  her  delight, 
"Which  she  more  dearly  than  her  eyes  did  love ; 
For  honey- sweet  it  was,  and  knew  her  well, 
As  well  as  she  her  own  dear  mother  knows  ; 
Nor  from  her  bosom  mov'd,  but  hopping  round 
Hither  and  thither,  would  keep  chirping  still 
To  its  fair  mistress,  and  to  her  alone. 
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Now  doth  it  travel  on  the  shadowy  road 
Thitlicr  whence  none  are  suffrr'd  to  return. 
But  evil  be  to  you,  0  evil  shades 
Of  Orcus,   that  all  graceful  things  devour  I 
This  graceful  sparrow  ye  have  snatch'd  away. 
0  deed  of  evil  I      0  poor  sparrow  !   now 
'Tis  for  thy  sake  my  pretty  maiden  weeps, 
Till  her  swoln  eyo-lids  redden  with  her  tears. 

February,  1853. 


ANOTHER    IKAIfSLATION'. 

LAMENTATION  FOR  THE  DEATH   OF  THE  SPARROW. 

Attempted  in  the  metre  of  the  original. 

Mourn,  0  Venus  !    with  all  the  Loves  and  Graces ; 

Ye  too,  whoso  of  human-kind  are  fairest ! 

For  the  sparrow  is  dead,  once  my  little  darling's; 

Pretty  sparrow,  delight  of  my  little  darling, 

Which  was  dearer  to  her  than  e'en  her  eyes  are  : 

For  'twas  sweet  as  honey,  and  well  it  knew  her, 

Aye,  as  well  as  my  darling  knows  her  mother; 

And  it  ever  would  make  her  breast  its  dwelling, 

And,  as  hither  and  thither  it  hopp'd  abont  there, 

To  its  mistress  alone  would  still  keep  chirping. 

Now  it  travels  along  that  shadowy  roadway 

Thither  whence  there  is  no  return  for  mortals. 

But  may  evil  be  yours,  ye  evil  shadows 

Of  black  Orcus,  devouring  all  things  graceful  ! 

This  our  sparrow  so  graceful  have  ye  snatch'd  from  us. 

0  most  evil  of  deeds  !    0  poor  little  sparrow ! 

For  thy  sake  it  is  now  that  my  little  darling 

Makes  hor  eye -lids  all  red  and  swoln  with  weeping. 


NOTES. 
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'  And  our  Milton  himself  then  gave  thee  thine  epithet  "  coaly." 

Page  1. 

"Or  coaly  Tine,  or  ancient  hallow'd  Dee." 

Milton's  Ferses  on  English  Rivers, 

"  He's  foremost  'mang  the  mony 
"  Keel-lads  o'  coaly  Tyne." 

Local  Song — "  0  weel  may  the  Keel  row." 


'  On  the  heat  of  thy  scheme  cool  patience  needs  to  be  sprinkled.      Page  6. 

"  Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
"  Sprinkle  cool  patience." 

Shakspere— Hamlet,  Act  3.  Sc.  If. 


3  Moderate  thy  rancour,  pray  Goody !  for  nought  shall  thy  rancour 
avail  thee.  Page  7. 

"  Pray,  Goody,  please  to  moderate  the  rancour  of  your  tongue." 

Song  in  the  Opera  of  Midas. 

*  Myriads  of  leaves  from  the  great  Life-  Tree  have  fallen  and  wither  d. 

Page  8. 
Where  the  great  Life' Tree  bends  down  heavily 
Lts  laden  branches.  Page  66. 

Carlyle,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Heroes,"  speaking  of  the  old  Scandina- 
vians, says : 

"  All  Life  is  figured  by  them  as  a  Tree. — Igdrasil,  the  Ash-tree  of  Existence, 
"  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  kingdoms  of  Hela  or  Death  ;  its  trunk  reaches 
"  up  heaven-high,  spreads  its  boughs  over  the  whole  Universe  ;  it  is  the  Tree  of 
"  Existence.  At  the  foot  of  it,  in  the  Death-Kingdom,  sit  Three  Nomas,  Fates, 
"  — the  Past,  Present,  Future  ;  watering  its  roots  from  the  Sacred  "Well.  Its 
"  '  boughs,'  with  their  buddings  and  disleafings, — events,  things  suffered, 
"  things  done,  catastrophes, — stretch  through  all  lands  and  times.  Is  not  every 
"  leaf  of  it  a  biography,  every  fibre  there  an  act  or  word?  Its  boughs  are 
"  Histories  of  Nations.  The  rustle  of  it  is  the  noise  of  Human  Existence, 
"  onward  from  of  old.  Its  grows  there,  the  breath  of  Human  Passion  rustling 
"  through  it;— or  storm-tost,  the  storm-wind  howling  through  it  like  the  voice 
"  of  all  the  Gods.    It  is  Igdrasil,  the  Tree  of  Existence." 
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*   I'irgil  and  BdthijUus.  Pago  21. 

"  Virgil  vrote  a  distich  in  which  he  compared  his  patron  to  Jupiter,  ;iiid 
"  placed  it  in  the  nitrht  un  the  gates  of  the  pahice  of  Augustus.  Inquiries  were 
"  made  for  the  autlior  by  order  of  Augustus ;  and  when  Virgil  had  the  diflS.lcnee 
"  not  to  declare  himself,  Bathj'llus,  a  contemptible  poet  of  the  age,  claimed  the 
"  verses  as  his  own  and  was  liberally  rewarded.  This  displeased  Virgil ;  he 
"  again  wrote  the  verses  near  the  palace,  and  under  them 

'  Hos  ego  vcrsiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores  ; ' 

"  with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these  words  : 

'  Sic  vos  non  vobis ' 

"four  times  repeated.  Augustus  wished  the  lines  to  be  finished.  Bathyllui 
"  seemed  unable,  and  Virgil  at  last,  by  completing  the  stanzas  in  the  following 
*'  order  : 

'  Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves '; 

'  Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fcrtis  oves  ; 

'  Sic  vos  non  vobis  melliflcatis  apes  ; 

'  Sic  vos  uou  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves.' 

"  proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  distich,  and  the  poetical  usurper  be- 
came the  sport  and  riilicule  of  Kome." 

Lemjiiifie's  Classical  Dictionary. 

6  And  eating  Hone  own  heart.  Page  26. 

"To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despair." 

Spetiser  [Mother  Hubbfrd't  Tale). 

"  The  parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true  ; 
"  '  Cor  ne  edito.'     '  Eat  not  the  heart.'  " 

Bacon^s  Essays  [of  Frieniahi  p) . 

'  E'en  the  low  guile  and  grasping  strife,  S;c.         Page  34. 

"  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
"  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out." 

Shakspere — Henry  J'.,  Act  IT.,  Sc.  I. 

•  JTymn'd  by  the  magic  3Iinstrel  of  the  North        Page  40. 
See  H'aller  Scolt's  "  Lord  of  the  hies"  Canto  3. 


9   Would  that  our  Manchester  were  more  like  thee.     Page  46. 
The  guide-books  call  Eouen  tlie  "  The  Manchester  of  Fiance." 

lo  Beneath  the  shaking  of  Death's  awful  dart.         Page  55. 

"  Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans  :  Despair 
"  Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch, 
"  And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
"  Shook,  but  delay'd  to  strike." 

Milton— Paradise  Lust,  Book  XI. 
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''  Imjnng  its  pinions  heavenivard  to  ascend,  Pago  63. 

Imp.  V.  a.  To  insert  a  new  feather  in  the  wing  of  a  hawk,  in  the 
place  of  a  broken  one. 

"  Imp  out  our  drooping  couiih-y's  broken  \ring." 

^hukspere—Rich.  IJ.,  Jet  2.,  Sc.  I. 

"  Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  fame." 

Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Sonnets. 

"  Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  Time." 

Massinger — Great  Duke  of  Florence. 

—"The  false  Xorth  displays 
"Her broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent  wings." 

Millun — Sonnet  to  General  Fairfua. 


'*  For  gold,  rank,  ^^oiver,  ease,  glory,  breathes  no  sigh  ; 

But  lives  '■'■as  in  his  great  Task-master's  eye."  Page  64. 

"All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  vxse  it  so, 
"  As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master's  eye." 
Milton — Sonnet  "  on  his  being  arrived  to  the  age  of  Twenty- thxee." 

'3  We  sit  on  the  topmost  wall,  ^e.  Page  74. 

The  lines  braeketted  (  ..  )  are  by  R.  D.  II.  The  piece  ia  a  joint 
production,  and  was  composed  literally  on  the  spot  —  "  the  topmost 
wall  of  Peveril's  ruined  tower" — which  stands  upon  the  lofty 
precipice  overhanging  the  entrance  to  the  Peak  Cavern.  This  dizzy 
height  was  scaled  by  perilously  clambering  up  a  turret  staircase  of  the 
most  dilapidated  character ;  a  feat  achieved  in  the  true  spirit  of 
pedestrian  tourists,  at  that  time  of  life  when  the  enjoyment  of  scenery 
derives  an  additional  zest  from  a  sense  of  personal  danger.  The  two 
adventurers,  each  occupying  his  "  coign  of  vantage,"  resolved  to  be 
poetical;  the  verses  were  committed  there  and  then,  and  have  been 
preserved  as  a  memorial  of  a  period  of  fresh  and  hearty  enjoyment. 


Printed  by  J.  G.  Forstcr,  81,  Clayton  Street,  Nowcastle-^^pon■Tyne. 
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